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A MODEL HOUSING LAW 


A New Book by LAWRENCE VEILLER 


HERMAN M. BIGGS, M.D. 
Commissioner, New York State De- 
partment of Health, 

“The method of presenting the vari- 
ous general and sub-divided classifica- 
tions ofthe lawis not only clear and 
lucid, but the notes and suggestions 
scattered throughout the book add 
greatly to a full understanding of the 
book and their applicability."” 


H. M. BRACKEN, M.D. 
Secretary, Minnesota State Board 
of Health. 

“T am sure that it will be very useful 
to those interested in framing laws to 
cover the housiny problein forthe larger 
cities or even the smaller municipali- 
ties.’’ 

J. N. HURTY, M.D, 
Secretary, Indiana State Board of 
Health. 

“T very much like Mr. Veiller's short 
essay (chapter) upon Housing Reform 
Through Legislation, and his remarks 
upon building codes, tenement house 
laws and housing laws are excellent.’ 


12mo, 352 pages, SO diagrams. 


Are you interested in head- 
ing off the slums ? 

Do you want to know how 
to protect residence dis- 
tricts from the invasion of 
factories and other com- 
mercial buildings ? 


Do you want a standard by 
which you can measure hous- 
ing conditions in your town? 


Do you want a statement of 
what good housing conditions 
are? 


A Model Housing Law will 


meet your need. 


ELMER S. FORBES 
Chairman, Housing Committee, 
Massachusetts Civic League. 

“T want to congratulate you ona fine 
piece of work in ‘A Model Housing 
Law.’ The diagranis make it particu- 
larly valuable as now itis possible for 
even the layman to understand what can 
be done under the law. . . This book 
will becomein the future the standard 
of all housing reyulations.’’ 


CHARLES J. HASTINGS 
Medical Officer of Health, Depart- 
ment of Pubite He_lth, Toronto. 
“**4 Model Housing Law’ should, in 
my judgment be in the hands of every- 
one interested in improving housing 
conditions in his city.’’ 


Real Estate Record and Guide 


“Seven different treatments of plots 
are offered fur consideration, when the 
purpose is to build a detached house, 
and the examples given ought to be of 
the utmost benefit in the improvement 
of real estate in the smaller cities.’” 


Price postpaid, $2.00 
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The GIST of IT— 


THE four gunmen, whose lives in the 
public schools and on the public streets 


of New York were described in THE SuR-_ 


vey of April 4, were electrocuted at Sing 
Sing on April 13. Some burning sidelights 
on the social results of capital punishment 
are given by John Collier, page 88, and 
Harry L. Hopkins, page 89. 


There seems} 


iy 


to be a growing feeling that the ancient law’ 
of a-life for a life has not been repealed. 


Rosenthal’s life took not one, but four. 
How many lives will the four require in 
satisfaction of the law? 


F{FFICIENCY engineers and labor men 

seem to have adopted a policy ot 
watchful waiting. Neither fully under- 
stands nor trusts the other. A review of 
last week’s hearing before the Industrial 
Relations Commission, by John A. Fitch. 
Page 92. 


EXT week, the special Red Cross issue 

of THe Survey—emergency relief and 

rehabilitation following earthquake, fire, 
flood, tornado, shipwreck. 


WHATEVER their motives or methods, 

the march of the unemployed on the 
New York churches made the whole coun- 
try sit up and take notice of unemployment, 
writes John Haynes Holmes. .Are not 
churches the first places for those in need 
to turn to?- Page 94, 


‘TO organize the forces of good for ac- 

tion—not for principles or resolutions 
—is the object of the Religious Citizenship 
League. Dr. Rauschenbush is president. 
Page 96. 


CANADA’S. first social service congress 

boxed the compass .of social and civic 
advance, drew up a program, and called 
upon the government for various forms of 
social legislation. Page 95. 


REVIEWS of recent books, including Dr. 

Crother’s latest lectures and the South 
End House study of the city Negro. Page 
98. 


]F all the newspapers would follow the 

lead of the better ones, old Dr. So-and- 
so would soon pass into fakes’ limbo. Ven- 
ereal quacks, Samuel Hopkins Adams 
shows, cannot live without printers’ ink. 
Page 90. 


OF the 2,800 bills introduced in the last 

New York Legislature, about 100 may 
be classed as social. The fate of the more 
important of these. Page 88. 


CINCINNATI has started to pay widows’ 
pensions under the new Ohio law. 
advisory committee representing private 
charities and additional probation officers 
will have charge, under the Juvenile Court 
judge. Funds are so limited that only the 
most pressing cases can be relieved at once. 

Page 89. 


THE Kern-McGillicuddy bill, providing 

compensation for every civilian employe 
of the federal government for accident or 
occupational disease, was reported favor- 
ably by the House judiciary committee on 
April 21. 
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MENDING THE MARYLAND 
CHILD LABOR LAW 


Passep By a Democratic Legisla- 
ture and signed by a Republican gover- 
nor, after having been urged by a news- 
| paper owned by a prominent Progressive, 
‘a new amendment to the child labor law 
|"in Maryland reduces the age limit for 
newsboys from 12 to 10. 
|) The Legislature two years ago estab- 
dished the 14 year age limit for most 
‘occupations in which children are em- 
ployed, though, in order to get the bill 
|" passed, the age limit was made 12 years 
for canneries, mercantile establishments, 
_ places of amusement, and for newsboys. 
The Baltimore News, a Munsey news- 
paper, has been in prolonged controversy 
~ with the officials of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, who enforce the child labor law. Be- 
fore the Maryland Child Labor. Com- 
mittee had completed its plans for the 
endment of the law in the right direc- 
tion, the management of the News got 
a bill introduced in the Legislature lower- 
ing the age limit for newsboys from 
12 to 10. No effective protest was made 
against this measure until it had passed 
the Legislature, and then an ineffective 
effort was made to induce Governor 
Goldsborough to veto the measure. Since 
child labor reform is one of the prom- 
inent and popular planks of the Progres- 
sive Party platform, it is expected that 
Prank A. Munsey, who was given suffi- 
cient knowledge of the matter, will be 
criticised aS inconsistent by child labor 
reformers, 
Following this successful attack upon 
the child labor law, the owners of can- 
meries in the country came to the Legis- 
ature with the plea that they ought to 
be allowed to employ children as young 
10 years of age. They made the usual 
im that they did not want such chil- 
en in the canneries, but that unless 
mitted to employ them, they could not 
t from Baltimore the families they 
in this work during the canning 
son. They also claimed that it was 
eat blessing to the children to be 
en to the country from the heated city 
ments. 
here was earnest but ineffective pro- 
against this measure to allow 10 
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year old children to be employed for 
unlimited hours in the canneries. At a 
meeting of the Civic Club addresses 
were made by the secretary for the south- 
ern states of the National Child Labor 
Committee, and by a Baltimore canner 
who protested against the favoritism of 
the law. A Sunday mass meeting held in 
a theater was addresed by the same 
speakers and Congressman David Lewis 
of Maryland. 

The bill was then pending in the Sen- 
ate, having passed the House. A public 
hearing was arranged in the Senate 
chamber for a Tuesday afternoon, but 
on Monday night the bill was put upon 
the third reading, and, despite the pro- 
test of certain senators, it passed. Gov- 
ernor Goldsborough listened to earnest 
pleas against the bill and vetoed it, the 
House failing to pass it over his veto. 

Later the amendments to the law, en- 
dorsed by the Maryland Child Labor 
Committee, restoring the 12-year age 
limit for newsboys, were favorably re- 
ported by the House committee, but, 
through an apparent combination between 
the Baltimore News and the Democratic 
city machine of Baltimore, the bill was 
indefinitely postponed. 


AMELIA SEARS 


Director Cook County Bureau of 
Public Welfare. 
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ITY AND COUNTY WELFARE 
C BUREAUS AT CHICAGO 
PUBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENTS 
have been established simultaneously by 
the city of Chicago and the county of ' 
Cook. The ordinance introduced by Prof. 
Charles E. Merriam, as reported in THE 
Survey for March 14, was passed by the 
City Council, with an appropriation of 
over $30,000. It provides for two bu- 
reaus; one to operate municipal lodging 
houses for men and women and to col- 
lect information on working conditions 
and the relief of unemployment; the 
other, a bureau of social surveys, to in- 
vestigate living conditions, facilities for 
recreation, causes of vagrancy, crime 
and poverty, as the basis for ordinances 
or statutes to improve such conditions 

A group of representative and in- 
fluential citizens presented to Mayor 
Harrison the names of several persons 
capable of serving as commissioner of 
the department, who were recommended 
for appointment by those interested in 
its establishment. 

The county commissioners anticipat- 
ed the City Council by appropriating 
$10,000 for the maintenance of a bureau 
of public welfare. Leading the way to 
this action were several demonstrations 
of the value and practicability of such 
work as the bureau is intended to do. 
The Illinois Training School for Nurses 
had successfully co-operated with the 
county hospital in the after-care of con- 
valescents following their discharge. 
The Society for Mental Hygiene had 
supplemented the work of the county 


_court and of the detention hospital most 


effectively. Social workers had been 
added to the staff of the court as of- 
ficial investigators for the judges with 
the co-operation of the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Service. 

The Juvenile Protective Association 
had kept a trained worker among boys 
over juvenile court age incarcerated in 
the jail awaiting trial, which led to the 
appointment of this worker as assist- 
ant in the newly established boys’ court. 
A worker with the women and girls in 
the county jail was also maintained by 
the Juvenile Protective Association. 

This service has proven so successful 
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as to prompt the establishment of a dis- 
tinct bureau of public welfare in the 
county administration. Amelia Sears 
was appointed director of the bureau. 


’ After gaining valuable experience in 


the Chicago public schools, she served 
the United Charities for ten years as 
superintendent of two districts and di- 
rector of summer outing work. The 
varied case work she handled made her 
handbook, The Charity Visitor, a val- 
ued text for training visitors. For a 
year past, Miss Sears has served the 
Woman’s City Club as its first secre- 
tary, which position she resigned to be- 
come director of the new bureau. 

Under Miss Sears’ direction, trained 
assistants will be provided to do per- 
sonal work with inmates of public in- 
stitutions and their dependent house- 
holds. Two such assistants will be as- 
signed to the county infirmary at Oak 
Forest to work among the patients in 
the tuberculosis hospital and their fam- 
ilies, as well as among the aged poor 
sheltered at the infirmary. Personal 
work for prisoners in the county jail 
and their dependents will also be under- 
taken, thus taking over the voluntary 
work done there by the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association. 

An inquiry into the home conditions 
of children cared for in institutions to 
which they are committed by the coun- 
ty, and from which they are subsequent- 
ly released, is to be another function of 
the new bureau. Interest in the commit- 
ment of children to these institutions 
is emphasized by the fact of the in- 
creasing drain upon the county resources 
in paying for their care. Formerly $70,- 
000 was appropriated annually for this 
purpose, but during the fiscal year end- 
ing December 1, 1913, the care of chil- 
dren in institutions cost the county $300,- 
000. 

The after-care of these children which 
the bureau may exercise, it is hoped, 
will result in the permanent re-establish- 
ment of family homes and check the in- 
and-out drift which now increases, at 
least in the number of cases reported 
as paid for by the county. The bureau 
adds a staff of thirteen new employes 
to the social service of Cook county. 


OCIAL LEGISLATION IN NEW 
YORK 


OF THE 2,825 bills introduced into 
the New York State Legislature this 
year, approximately 100 may be classed 
as social legislation. A few are still in 
the hands of the governor but, unless in- 
dicated, all reported here have received 
his signature. 

Of the labor laws the most far-reach- 
ing is the re-enactment of the workmen’s 
compensation law, already reviewed in 
Tue Survey. Another important labor 
measure, which the governor signed last 
week is the Patton bill creating a 
bureau of employment in the state De- 


partment of Labor and providing for 
vocational guidance, following the Eng- 
lish system of school and labor exchange 
co-operation. Special committees com- 
posed of employers, workmen, and per- 
sons experienced in the training of 
children are to be connected with each 
exchange to give advice about the man- 
agement of the employment office and 
to assist boys and girls leaving school 


THE SURVIVAL OF 
BARBARISM 


By JOHN COLLIER 


During the past week, while the 
drama of the four New York gun- 
men has been moving to its hideous 
conclusion, | have been among var- 
ious kinds of people—among public 
officials, teachers, lawyers—and 
workingmen—and have been 
thrown with an almost equal va- 
riety of women. Till last week I 
had kept the entire subject out of 
mind, as being one where I could 
effect nothing and whose influence 
on my own thoughts could only be 
morbid. 

The past week has shattered my 
common sense intention because I 
have found that apparently the 
greater part of humanity in New 
Vork city is in the grip of an emo- 
tional horror. Our Laster time 
has been invaded by a nightmare. 
Ve are able to realise that capital 
punishinent matters little as it af- 
fects a few murderers each year, 
but that it matters greatly inas- 
much as it pollutes the imagination, 
fans the hysteria and: shakes the 
faith in organized society among 
millions of people. 

We care little for life in Amer- 
ica, wit our twelve thousand an- 
nial homicides and our hundreds 
of thousands of deaths from pre- 
ventable diseases and industrial ac- 
cidents. Whether the gunmen died 
or stayed on for a living death in 
Sing Sing need not have concerned 
the public at large. 

But what ought to concern us 
Americans is the survival of bar- 
barism, of savage emotionalism, of 
the blood-theory of law, and of the 
black, hideous superstition, which 
is infinitely more pervasive in its 
influence today, when everybody 
reads, than it was in England when 
they hung corpses by the roadside. 

And ought we not to be concerned 
when organized society maintains a 
practice which makes organized 
society hideous, fiendish, as we see 
it moving, as the main agent in the 
nightmare of the past week? For 
the chief actor in this horror of 
the gunmen is society which pro- 
duced the gunmen and which now 
expiates its own crime by inflicting 
upon humanity this spectacle of or- 
ganized blood-thirst and primitive 
revenge which we call capital pun- 
ishment. 


between 14 and 18 with respect to choic 
of occupation and the securing of suit 
able positions. 

Those interested in labor condition 
in New York were much relieve 
when the governor signed the bi 
appropriating $50,000 for the contin 
uance of the New York State Fac 
tory Investigating Commission. The op 
position in the assembly led many t 
fear that after a year’s work the dat 
collected by the commission on wages 
hours and sanitary conditions migh 
never be brought before the public. 

The most radical change in the labo 
law this year is the measure reducin 
from 9 to 8 and from 54 to 48 hours th 
daily and weekly employment of chil 
dren under 16 years of age in mercan 
tile establishments, including offices, mes 


-senger service, theaters, hotels, etc., an 


limiting to 9 hours per day and 54 hour 
per week the employment of wome 
over 16 years old in such establishment: 
The bill makes 6 p. m. instead of 7 p. n 
closing time for children, and provide 
one hour instead of 45 minutes as th 
lunch period. Mercantile employes ar 
further protected by a law backed by th 
Retail Clerks’ Union and other organizz 
tions, prohibiting mercantile establish 
ments from sompelling employes to cor 
tribute to a benefit or insurance fund. 

A much criticised amendment to th 
labor law is the newspaper carriers’ bi 
permitting the employment of boys 1 
years of age and upward from 3 p. n 
to 6.30 p. m., and boys 14 years of ag 
and upwards from 5.30 a. m. to 8a. n 
on prescribed routes if they have news 
boy badges. This bill was enacted thi 
year after four years’ struggle, despit 
active opposition and request for a heat 
ing from social workers and organiza 
tions. 

Two other amendments weaken th 
one day’s rest in seven law by exempt 
ing cheese factories, dairies, creamerie: 
milk condenseries, milk shipping stz 
tions, butter factories, ice cream mant 
facturing stands, and milk peddlin 
plants; and also, when warranted in th 
discretion of the commissiongr of labo: 
employes engaged in any continuous in 
dustrial or manufacturing process i 
which the regular day’s work is ne 
more than eight hours. These bills hav 
not yet been approved by Governc 
Glynn and he is being urged vigorous] 
to withhold his signature. 

Minor changes were made in the labo 
law dealing with ventilation and sani 
tation of mercantile establishments. Th 
standard of the mercantile law wa 
raised to conform to that covering fac 
tories. 

Some drastic changes were made i 
the prison laws. An entering wedge fo 
making prisoners more useful to th 
community is provided in two law: 
One authorizes the construction of stat 
and county highways by counties an 
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towns, as coniractors, with convict labor. 
The other, already signed by the governor, 
appropriates $25,000 for a brick making 
plant at Elmira Reformatory and for the 
acquisition of agricultural land. It is 
elieved the experiment of making vitri- 
_ fied brick in Elmira will lead to the man- 
 ufacturing of brick for state highways 
in all the state prisons. 

More rapid improvement in county 
jails is sought in a bill not yet signed 
giving the State Prison Cummission 
power to close unsanitary jails and those 
which are inadequate-to provide for the 
' separation and classification of prisoners. 
_ Changes in the public health law cover 
a wide range. Following similar legis- 
lation in other states, a “red light in- 


_ Fourteen in New York city, provides for 
“abatement of houses of prostitution as 
public nuisances through the issuance of 
a permanent injunction on complaint of 
4 any taxpayer or organization for the sup- 
_ pression of vice. 


' The bill appropriating $25,000 for the 
creation of a division of rural hygiene 
and authorizing the commissioner of 
health to employ rural sanitary agents 
with duties prescribed by the Public 
‘Health Council, is said to be the first 
of its kind ever passed, It has yet to 
receive the governor's signature. It was 
“backed by the state grange which offered 
startling statistics as to high rural death 
“rates. 

Health measures successfully advo- 
cated by the State Charities Aid As- 
“sociation include a law permitting boards 
of supervisors to submit to voters the 
question of building county tuberculosis 
hospitals and employing field tubercu- 
losis nurses, and one permitting any 
nurse, employer, teacher, head of fam- 
ily, landlord or other person to report 
eases of tuberculosis. 

_ Among the bills relating to foods and 
drugs, one which has had wide publicity 
is the Boylan bill® This forbids a drug- 
gist to fill prescriptions containing 
opium, © morphia, coca leaves, cocaine, 
eucaine, chloral, canabia or other deriv- 
-atives or preparations except upon. writ- 
ten notice of a physician. It also pro- 
‘vides for the treatment of persons ad- 
dicted to the use of habit-forming drugs. 
This bill, signed by the governor April 
17, goes further than any existing law in 
preventing the illegal sale of drugs. 

_ Two much-needed laws in relation to 
the feeble-minded were passed. One per- 
mits any court of record, on application 
of a parent, guardian, friend, relative, 
oor law official, probation of parole 
rc peer, or superintendent of schools, to 
sommit a. feeble-minded person to an in- 
s Bieuticn if after a hearing the judge ‘is 
conyinced that it is for the best. inter- 
ests of the individual and the community. 
> _ The other makes it possible to retain 
feeble-minded in custodial care de- 


junction law,” urged by the Committee of” 


spite the demands of relatives. If he 
decides that it is for the best interests 
of a patient, the superintendent of the 
institution may apply to a court of rec- 
ord for a hearing and the court may 
commit the patient to the institution un- 
til discharged by the board of managers. 
These two bills are fortified by a third 
appropriating $5,000 for a commission 
of five to inquire into the subject of 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
AND BOYS 


By HARRY L. HOPKINS 


“T move that the whole club stand 
for two minutcs in honor of the 
four gunmen who died today.” 

The scene was the mecting of a 
club of small boys in a settlement 
on the Lower East Side of New 
York on the evening of ithe day 
that society. had taken its revenge 
on four gunmen for the murder of 
a fellow criminal. It was a slip 
of a boy, scarcely fifteen, who 
Spoke, learned in all the vices of 
city streets, the recognized leader 
of his gang, yet highly responsible 
im that at this early age he is the 
main support of a large family. To- 
night there was no sign of his usual 
rollicking deviltry. 

“Aw, what ’yu talkin’ about. 
Dago Frank went to the chair 
first. 

“They had a hard time killin’ 
Gyp’—this last from an underfed 
youngster whose widowed mother 
is trying desperately hard to keep 
him straight. 

“They was all dressed in black, 
and they poured water over ’em to 
make the electricity work better.” 

“They sure died game,” was one 
sentiment to which all agreed, for 
didn’t cvery newspaper in New 
York announce that fact in glow- 
ing headlines? These and many 
other gruesome facts had fixed 
themselves firmly in their tmpres- 
sionable minds. 

These boys were exceptionally 
keen, ambitious and clean-minded, a 
few of them wage earners, most of 
them in the public schools—a club 
formed by the union of two gangs 
from rival streets, now welded to- 
gether with a fine club spirit. The 
basket-ball championship won the 
previous week, the club’s annual 
play now only a few days off, the 
debate of the evening were all 
overshadowed tonight, for the gun- 
men had been electrocuted, and 
the details of their death must be 
firmly impressed on the minds of 
each one. 

What is responsible for the fact 
that thirty-five boys, all under six- 
teen, should wish to rise to their 
feet to pay homage to four men 
whose crime their keen sense of 
right and wrong would naturally 
condemn under normal circum- 
stances? 
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mental defectives and methods of their 
treatment in New York state. 

Of the bills dealing exclusively with 
amendments to the New York city char- 
ter, two at least should be mentioned. 
One, drafted by the Height of Buildings 
Commission, provides that the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment shall ap- 
point a commission to recommend zones 
and regulations for the size of buildings, 
yards and open spaces and for restric- 
tions as to industrial uses of buildings, 
in each zone, as is required in German 
cities. Although the bill has been signed 
by Mayor Mitchel, the mayor questions 
its constitutionality on the ground of 
confiscation of property rights. It is now 
being considered by the governor. 
Aside from a iaw authorizing the govern- 
or to appoint a commission to investigate 
housing in second class cities, this New 
York city bill is the.one.important piece 
of housing and city planning legislation. 

The other important measure affect- 
ing New York city is one authorizing 
the Board of Education to establish a 
bureau of compulsory education, school 
census and child welfare and to appoint 
a director, an assistant director and 
other employes. 

Measures which failed to pass include 
the bill granting allowances to widows 
with children; the Seeley bill regulating 
the practice of nursing; the bills au- 
thorizing the appointment of two women 
assistants in the children’s court and the 
appointment by the police commissioner 
of twenty pacrolwomen; the bill vetoed 
by the governor extending the parole 
privileges of convicts; the bill, prohibit- 
ing the issuance of marriage licenses 
without a physician’s certificate; the bill 
requiring a poison label for methyl alco- 
hol in any form; several factory inves- 
tigating commission bills relative to the 
enforcement of the labor laws; and cer- 
tain bills simplifying court procedure in 
New York city. 


‘ X TIDOWS’ PENSIONS ADOPTED 
IN CINCINNATI 

THE MOTHERS’ pension act-en- 
acted by the 1913 session of the Ohio 
Legislature is to become effective at 
once in Cincinnati. Under the provi- 
sions of the law, a special tax levy, 
which cannot be assessed until 1915, must 
be made before funds are generally 
available throughout the state. In Hamil- 
ton county, however, comprised chiefly 
of Cincinnati, the county commission- 
ers have recently appropriated about 
$60,000 for pensions. Judge Frank Gor- 
man of the Juvenile Court, under whose 
direction the pensions must be granted, 
announces the following plan which he 
hopes will assure efficient administra- 
tion. 

Additional probation officers are to be 
appointed for investigations and con- 
structive social service with families 
securing allowances. These must be ap- 
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Where he soon becomes the prey of men who will promise anything. 


Since the expose of quackery last fall by the Chicago Tyibune the publishers of many foreign lan- 
guage newspapers have removed all quack advertisements from their columns, 

Commenting editorially on this action, the T)ibune said: 

“The immigrant stands in greater need of enlightenment with regard to these medical pirates than the 
average American of the same social stratum, because of certain traditions which he has brought with 
him from the old world. The peasant from the Slav countries, for instance, trusts a physician fully as 
much as he does a priest. . . When the immigrant reads in his weekly family paper, black on 
white, that Dr. So and So guarantees a cure, he takes it as gospel truth. Frequently he does not even 
realize that the statement he reads is a paid advertisement. He thinks itis an announcement made by 
the journal itself purely for the benefit of mankind. The quacks know the credulity of the great bulk of 
immigrant laborers. And they turn it to good advantage. However, the foreign paper cannot be se- 
verely blamed for accepting these advertisements when they are so readily accepted by a portion of the 


American newspapers.” 


pointed from civil service lists, but as 
an eligible list recently created includes 
a number of trained relief workers, ex- 
cellent material is at hand. Private 
agencies have been asked to assist the 
investigators. A serviceable investiga- 
tion and family record form has been 
prepared, which is really the Russell 
Sage Foundation’s form modified for 
local needs. 


Judge Gorman has appointed an ad- 
visory committee of five citizens who 
have had active connection with organ- 
ized charities. Before this committee, 
the members of which have agreed to 
give as much time as necessary for 
thorough-going work, will be laid the 
results of each investigation; and from 
this committee will go definite recom- 


mendations to the judge for the disposal 
of each case. 

The Ohio law classes as eligible for 
pensions women whose husbands are 
dead, imprisoned, permanently disabled 
for work by reason of mental or physical 
infirmity, and deserted women when the 
desertion has extended over a period of 
three years. In addition to the usual 
requirements of morality, poverty, com- 
petency, and school attendance of chil- 
dren, the woman must have been a 
resident of the county for at least two 
years, and shall not perform labor out- 
side of her home except with the con- 
sent of the court. 

Allowances are limited ‘to fifteen dol- 


lars a month for a woman with one 
child, and seven dollars a month each 


for other children. Pensions may be 
reconsidered at any time and they must 
be reconsidered every six months. 

More than 600 applications are al- 
ready on file. The limited funds avail- 
able cannot provide for more than one- 
third of the applicants. It is the plan 
of the court to have all applicants in- 
vestigated before pensions are granted, 
and to make allotments to those in great- 
est need who will use the money to the 
best advantage. 

This sudden influx of applicants to be 
investigated at one time has given the 
community its best test of how a confi- 
dential exchange saves labor and ex- 
pense. About 40 per cent of the cases 
are on record in the exchange main- 
tained by the council of social agencies. 


-ENEREAL QUACKS, THE LAW, 
AND THE NEWSPAPERS 


THE ACTIVITIES of venereal quacks 
in practically all communities and of 
some communities against venereal 
quacks furnished forth the program for 
the April meeting of the Society for So- 
cial and Moral Prophylaxis in New York 
city. 

Samuel Hopkins Adams was the chief 
speaker. His words have the convincing 
power of personal experience, for he has 
had many adventures in quackdom, re- 
corded in his book, The Great American 
Fraud, and elsewhere. 

Mr. Adams prophesied that of all charla- 
tans the venereal quack will first become 
extinct. This is because he fights alone, 
and hence timidly. There is no organ- 
ization behind him such as the patent 
medicine quacks possess, and he has no 
special support from the press, not be- 
ing a national advertiser. 

And finally, some of his practices bring 
him within reach of law—if the law can 
catch him. He goes through his vic- 
tim’s clothes, not for money only, but 
also for information. He learns who is 
the man’s employer, what are his social 
connections, then, when the patient does 
not want to continue treatment, turns 
blackmailer. 

Yet, in spite of it all, he operates all 
over the country, advertises in any paper 
that will take his money, makes his thous- 
ands of dollars, because it’s nobody’s busi- 
ness to oust him. 

Thus far, the “ousting” has been done 
most successfully by individual news- 
papers in all parts of the country. Mr. 
Adams told of several great dailies that 
made it their business to turn publicity 
upon quacks. In every case there had 
resulted a decrease of quackery; in some 
cases the “doctor” had been put to rout 
entirely. 

One dramatic story was that of the 
clean-up in Portland, Ore. The Social 
Hygiene Society of that city had been 
waiting to determine the best method of 
using the evidence they had accumulated 
against quacks there. Suddenly the op- 
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portunity came. A young man who had 
spent all he had on a certain “cure,” and 
was in nowise better but always worse, 
entered the doctor's office, shot the doc- 
tor, the assistant and finally himself. This 


was too big a story to be suppressed even 


, 


‘by papers that carried advertisements of 
this very quack. 

Then the Social Hygiene Society called 
together some prominent citizens at a 
luncheon. The evidence was presented. 
The company resolved itself into a meet- 
ing which in personnel might almost have 
been a meeting of the Chamber of Coum- 
merce, organized a committee, and sent 


‘letters to every newspaper in the city, 


urging that they drop all ads of these fake 
“cures.” 

The Portland Oregonian had already 
weeded out its columns, and presently 


there remained in the entire state only 


one paper that failed to respond to the 
facts. The proprietor of that paper said 


_he “wasn't in the business of safeguard- 
ing fools.” 


Not less vivid was the story of the 
more recent campaigns of the Chicago 
Tribune, reported in Tue Survey for 


January 10. 


“In New York,’ said Mr. Adams, 


“twenty years ago there was only one 
_ paper that refused ads of venereal cures 


| 


[that was the Evening Post.] Today 
there is only one paper that will take 
them. That is the Evening Telegram.” 
Apparently it is in the press that great- 
est power over quackery is vested. A. 
C. Vandiver, counsel for the New York 
County Medical Society, had for his part 


_ in the program to answer the question, 


: 


“What can be done with the venereal 
quack under the present law.” He sum- 


_ marized his answer in two words: prac- 


_ tically nothing. 


: 


There is at present in New York state 
no law against the advertising practi- 
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tioner who is a duly licensed and regis- 
tered physician. A quack can be reached 
under the public health law if he prac- 
tices under a name other than his own. 
But usually these quacks are really doc- 
tors, or in the instance of a corporation, 
the company employs doctors who use 
their own names in doing its work. The 
quack can be reached under the medical 
practice act and his license revoked for 
“fraud and deceit,’ or under the penal 
law for taking money under false pre- 
tenses. 

The great need, Mr. Vandiver held, is 
for a stronger public health statute to de- 
fine what shall constitute unprofessional 
conduct and to provide for the adequate 
enforcement of its terms. 


UBLIC SERVICE TRAINING AND 
THE UNIVERSITIES 


WHAT SHOULD be the relation of 
the university to the state? Of the munici- 
pal university to the municipality? What 
is the nature of the public service now 
being rendered by the various types of 
universities ? Should post-graduate 
students in universities be trained by do- 
ing things that need to be done, wherever 
the need is greatest? What should be 
the kind of service rendered by a na- 
tional university? Why should a demo- 
cracy have a trained public service? 
What can the university do for such 
training? 

These are among the subjects on the 
program of the first national confer- 
ence on universities and public service 
which has just been called by. Mayor 
John Purroy Mitchel of New York city. 

The committee on practical training 
for public service of the American Po- 
litical Science Association is charged 
with the organization and management 
of the conference. This committee was 
created at the Boston (1912) meeting 


of the association to examine places 
where laboratory work for graduate 
students in political science can be done; 
to recommend to faculties that graduate 
credit. be given to such places; to use 
its best endeavors to obtain scholar- 
ships for this laboratory work, and to 
secure an endowment for building up 
a trained body of public servants, and 
to make, if possible, a system of records 
and efficiency? standards for graduates 
doing practical work in political science. 

The immediate purpose is to provide 
means for giving graduate students in 
political science opportunities for train- 
ing by doing, under adequate supervi- 
sion, things that need to be done by 
various governmental departments. 

During its first year the committee 
made a study of present opportunities 
for practical training for public serv- 
ice. It showed in its report to the as- 
sociation, the wide range of opportu- 
nities, and extensive beginnings in util- 
izing them, 

The committee began an investigation 
of agencies where practical training for 
public service may be had by post-grad- 
uate students. It has just about com- 
pleted its investigation of bureaus of 
municipal research. It has been collect- 
ing information regarding legislative ref- 
erence libraries and regarding one de- 
partment of both state and national gov- 
ernment. The material regarding bu- 
reaus of municipal research will be 
shortly submitted to the universities. 

During the present year it is continu- 
ing its activities of the first year. 

The following compose the committee: 
Charles McCarthy, chairman, Madison, 
Wis.; Albert Bushnell Hart, Harvard 
University; Benjamin F. Shambaugh, 
University of Iowa; William F. Wil- 
loughby, Princeton University, and 
Raymond G. Gettell, Trinity College. 


INDUSTRY 


PERTS AND LABOR MEN—BY JOHN A. FITCH 


Meears: MISUNDERSTANDING OF EFFICIENCY EX- 


One Fact of surpassing impor- 
tance stood cut at the hearings before 
the Industrial Relations Commission last 
week in Washington—the fact that efli- 
ciency engineers and labor men misun- 
derstand and distrust each other. 

To be sure the efficiency men started 
off blithely with the assertion that they 
were working first of all for the welfare 
of the employe and that they believed 
heartily in collective bargaining—a posi- 
tion they have never taken publicly be- 
fore. Under cross-examination, how- 
ever, matters took on a different aspect. 
It became clear that however excellent 
mathematicians they may be, or however 
dexterous with the slide rule, they are 
not economists. 

In fact, before’ the end of the hearings 
one could hardly avoid the feeling that 
labor understands the efficiency experts 
better than the experts understand labor. 
Which is unfortunate, considering every- 
thing, for what labor does understand 
about efficiency only increases its distrust, 
but what eacn doesn’t understand about 
the other is just what each needs most of 
all to know. 

Frederick W. Taylor, Harrington 
Emerson, H. L. Gantt, Carl G. Barth 
and other efficiency engineers appeared 
and explained their methods. Officers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and of unions affiliated with it presented 
an unbroken line of opposition to the 
movement, and two interested onlookers 
or non-combatants appeared in the per- 
sons of Robert G. Valentine, formerly 
Indian commissioner, who has hung out 
his shingle in Boston as an“‘industrial 
counsellor,” and Louis D.. Brandeis. 

Frederick :W. Taylor opened the discus- 
sion for the efficiency men, and to his 
statement of the case nothing material 
was.added by the others, except as one 
detail or another’ was emphasized. the 
more, and as cach revealed his personal 
attitude toward industrial relations. 

Mr. Tavlor laid down four principles 
as the basis of. scientific management: 

First, the’ reduction of ‘rule-of-thumb 
knowledge to systems and scientific form- 
ulae. 

Second, the scientific selection and de- 
velopment of every man in the shop, with 
the determination to make every man a 
better workman and a higher wage- 
earner. 

Third, the bringing of scientific man- 
agement and men together in a spirit of 
co-operation and friendliness, and 

Fourth, an almost equal division of 
work between employer and employe. 

He explained the fourth principle as 
involving such planning on the part of 
the employer, and-furnishing such addi- 
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tional men as will relieve the worker of 
some of the details for which he is ordi- 
narily held responsible. 

The development of these principles, 
Mr. Taylor told the commission, will re- 
sult in friendliness and co-operation be- 
tween employer and employe, and the 
workman will be immeasurably better off. 
It will end industrial strife, he declared, 
because it involves a complete change in 
working relationships. The old ground 
of contention has been the division of the 
surplus that remains after the overhead 
charges have been paid. “Scientific man- 
agement has shown that it is possible, 
through co-operation, to make this sur- 
plus so large that there will be no occa- 
sion to quarrel over the division,” said 
Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Garretson of the commission asked 
what guarantee there would be that the 
employer wouldn’t cut the wage rate and 
try to keep most of this surplus as be- 
fore, 

“No guarantee,’ was the reply. “But 
if he did, the scheme would go to smash. 
Production would fall off, costs go up, 
and the employer would have to come 
back to the high rate to save himself. 
But there is no insurance against the 
darn fool.” 

“Hasn't the darn fool been most preva- 
lent in the past?” asked Mr. Garretson. 

Mr. Taylor thought not. 

“Ts justice usually maintained?” per- 
sisted the inquisitor. ; 

“Yes,” said Mr. Taylor with energy. 
“In 999 times out of a thousand justice 
is done. If it were not so this would be 
a horrible world to live in.” 

In spite of this the representatives of 
organized labor were frankly. suspicious 
and hostile. The thing most apparent in 
the opposition was the most human sort 
of feeling in the world. There is some- 


thing about being timed by a smart young 
man with a stop-watch that seems hu- 
miliating. The whole attitude that seems 
to say, “My good fellow, we don’t blame 
you for not being efficient; you don’t 
know any better, but now we are going to 
teach you,” is exasperating in the ex- 
treme. To be sure, this may not be a 
fair statement of the way the thing is 
done—tactful men wouldn't do it that’ 
way, of course. It may be, too, that) 
the idea.is more intolerable to the labo 

jJeader who doesn’t work under the system 
than it is to the employe who does work 
under it. Tie efficiency men declared 
that wherever the system has been in-= 
stalled the men like it. But it was evi- 
dent from the testimony that somehow 
the system has roused the bitter antag- 
onism of the labor leaders, and it is es- 
sentially a class antagonism. 

“We object to being reduced to a scien- 
tific formula,” said one of the labor men, 
N. I. Alifas, president of that branch 
of the Association of Machinists to which 
machinists in government employ belong, 
“We object to this investigation to see 
just how much work we can stand it to 
perform, and then being required to do 
that much. We don’t know when they 
will begin to make tests to see just how 
much food we can get along with and 
then base wages on that. 

“If a husband, on leaving home in 
the morning doled out to his wife just 
the amounts of salt and flour and sugar 
she could use during the day, instead of 
leaving it to her judgment she would 
think he was getting pretty close-fisted. 
In the same way we resent being asked 
to explain just what we did with the last 
fifteen seconds.” 

So it was with the other labor men. 
There was a temperamental hostility to 
the movement and in addition the frankly 
expressed belief that what it really means 
is a new form of speeding up. John F. 
Tobin of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union and James Duncan of the Granite 
Cutters’ Union hoth insisted that no form 
of scientific management could beat the 
kind of efficiency now being practiced 
by their members. To increase produc- 
tion beyond what it is would be more 
than the workers could endure. 

Back of it all was a deeper motive, 
however, and that was the feeling that 
scientific management is hostile to 
unions. The efficiency men had blamed 
the unions for not studying their meth 
ods .and trying to co-operate. But 
the labor men seemed to think there is 
another side to it. 

“If the experts believe in collective 
bargaining as they claim,” said A. J. 
Berres,.of the Machinists’ Union, “it is 
peculiar that they have never knocked at 
the door of labor conventions and asked 
for an opportunity to explain their sys- 
tem. If they are so solicitious for the 
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welfare of labor and they believe that 
‘scientific management is going to bring 
m the millennium, why don’t they go 


mit of their way to explain it? They 
ever have gone before even a local body 
to my knowledge.” 

It was just at this point that the effi- 
‘ciency men were most unsatisfactory. 
For the first time they announced them- 
‘selves as favoring organization and col- 
work bargaining on the part of the 


orkman. But it was apparent that they 
had not grown fully accustomed to’their 
new clothes. Charles \V. Mixter, a “time 

tudy man” from New Ilaven, believes in 
‘collective bargaining after the efficiency 
‘system has been installed, and has been 
‘running a few years—not when it is be- 
‘ing installed. 

_ The expert has his hands full con- 
incing the foreman, he said. “If he had 
‘to convert the men, too, the thing would 
‘be impossible.” Unions die out under 
‘scientific management, however, he de- 
clared. The advantages under that system 
are so much greater than the union can 
get that the men do not feel the need of 
a union.’ The unions are therefore jeal- 
ous. “The efficiency man and the labor 
leader are like rival tradesmen, trying 
to dispose of the same kind of wares— 
shorter hours, higher wages, better con- 
Editions.” 
_ Carl G. Barth of Philadelphia would 
‘require the lahor leaders to study scien- 
tific management a few years before he 
would give them a voice. 

Robert G. Valentine and Louis D. 
Brandeis both spoke against this idea. 
“The first essential is democracy,” said 
‘Mr, Valentine. “After that, though a 
close second, comes the hest way of doing 
things. The individual workman should 
‘not only participate in the installation of 
‘scientific management, but he should do 
so as a part of a union. I believe in 
collective bargaining because I prefer 
‘confusion to catastrophe. There is no 
benevolent despot who can make the 
world as it should he at a stroke.” 

_ Mr. Brandeis stated that without or- 
ganization, labor is not safe. “I wouldn’t 
depend on the good will of the em- 
ployer,” he said. But, with organization, 
he declared that there is nothing in 
scientific management that does not ac- 
cord with the interests of labor. 

Mr. Brandeis and Mr. Valentine are 
not efficiency engincers. however. and we 
shall have to get our ideas as to just what 
scientific management means from the 
men who are installing it. 

Scientific management, it becomes evi- 
dent, must be examined from two points 
of view. As a scheme for efficient pro- 

duction the test must be that of the ac- 
countant, the engineer and the manager. 
So far it is a business proposition. 

But the efficiency experts now tell us 
that it is also a scheme for harmonizing 
the differences between capital and labor. 
That makes it the concern of the social 
economist. Not all thr» ‘:ilosophies to- 
gether have been able so far to determine 
exactly what justice is. Neither have 
‘they found a way by which justice—if 
it could be found—might be enforced. 
It may be, then, that the labor leaders 
are not so far astray when they ask the 
efficiency men to give them some assur- 


ance that under their new scheme the 
rate of payment will not be cut. The 
earning of a bonus by, accomplishing a 
definite piece of work in a given time 
looks to the labor man very much like 
the old piece rate which, as the engineers 
admitted, was cut every time the workers 
seemed to be making too much, 

How can scientific management guard 
against that? The answer that the eff- 
ciency men gave, that to cut the rate 
would be unscientific, can hardly be con- 
sidered sufficient. Mr. Taylor may be 
perfectly sure that only a fool would cut 
it and that most employers are not fools 
and that justice is done 999 times out of 
a thousand. But a brother expert stated 
in private conversation that while it was 
the act of an idiot to slash the rate, most 
employers are idiots. 

If the second estimate should happen 
to be correct instead of the first, what 
assurance would the working man have? 
One of the engineers frankly stated on 
the stand: “Of course, a rate may be 
so fixed as to enable a man to earn too 
much.” 

Sanford E. Thompson of Newton High- 
Jands, Mass., pointed out that those 
employers who have adopted scientific 
management are able to share the benefits 
derived from it with both consumers and 
employes in the form of lower prices and 
higher wages. This is for the simple 
reason that their costs are so much lower 
than their competitors, that they can un- 
dersell them and get a larger market. 

Professor Commons, of the commis- 
sion, wanted to know how the manufac- 
turer would be able to continue to share 
the rewards accruing from this form of 
management when the science has be- 
come universal and all the plants in a 
given industry are operated scientifically. 
Having come to that point, the only way 
by which they could compete with each 
other through underselling would seem to 
be by cutting the bonus or the base rate 
of payment. In the last analysis, he in- 
quired, can scientific management do 
anything but postpone the final contest 
that must come between capital and labor 
over base rate, bonus and task ? 


Mr. Thompson’s reply was that there 
would be no contest, if by contest any- 
thing approaching war is meant. There 
will be a peaceful arrangement, he 
thought, although he had not given deep 
study to that side of the question. 

But if this peaceful contest is to come, 
Professor Commons inquired, will there 
not be a necessity for the organization of 
the workers before the final contest? Is 
it not necessary to have fundamenal 
principles in mind from the beginning? 

“We haven't come to that yet,” said 
Mr. Thompson; “we musn’t cross bridges 
before we get to them.” 

And that in essence was the answer 
made by Mr. Taylor and the others to a 
similar line of questions. It does not 
seem to be a satisfactory answer. It 
would probably be asking too much of the 
efficiency men to require them to be econ- 
omists as well as engineers. But if they 
are coming forward with a proposal 
which they say will end a fundamental 
economic conflict, it is not too much to 
ask that they face the plain facts of 


the situation so that their program, when 
it comes to the test, shall not fail. 

In the absence of that, it is very diffi- 
cult to see how labor can safely place its 
interests in their hands. As was pointed 
out at the beginning, the labor man in 
his refusal to do that has seemed to un- 
derstand the experts a little better than 
the experts have understood him. The 
efficiency men seem to view the suspicion 
of the workers with a certain impatience 
as if it were due to stupidity. 

What the labor men do not seem td 
understand about the efficiency men, how- 
ever, is that there can be an efficiency 
which, properly regulated, can bring large 
benefits to them as well as to their em- 
ployers. They cannot afford to remain in 
ignorance of this movement which on the 
side of practical economies in human ef- 
fort, leaving problems of distribution out 
of account, does seem to be worthy of all 
respect and confidence. 

All in all, it was a great week in Wash- 
ington, and the outcome must inevitably 
be a better understanding on the part of 
the representatives of labor and the ad- 
vocates of scientific management as well. 
But one further conclusion is inescapable. 
The problem is too big and too funda- 
mental to be studied in public through 
the medium of cross examination on the 
witness-stand. It is certain, in the first 
place, that absolute frankness will not be 
possible under such circumstances and, in 
the second place, that the subject is too 
difficult for examination by that method. 
The testimony will not present the sub- 
ject in its true perspective. The com- 
mission, however, has done a service in 
bringing the matter into the open and will 
undoubtedly pursue it further through 
the employment of competent experts. 


NCREASE OF COAL MINE FA- 
TALITIES IN 1913 


THERE WERE 2,785 men killed in the 
coal mines »f the United States dur- 
ing 1913, according to a report issued 
by the United States Bureau of M:nes. 

This is an increase of 425 deaths over 
1912 and gives a fatality rate of 3.82 
in every thousand men employed as com- 
pared with 3.27 in 1912. In 1913 there 
were 6,000 more men employed and the 
increase in production was between 30,- 
000,000 and 40,000,000 tons. Thus there 
was an increase of 18 per cent in fatal 
accidents, wita an increase of only about 
8 per cent in coal production. 

Joseph A. Holmes, director of this 
bureau, is quoted as saying that little 
comfort is to be found in the suggestion 
that this increase may in part be account- 
ed for by the occurrence during 1913 of 
four large mine explosions. While the 
total deaths trom mine explosions was 
213 greater in 1913 than in 1912, the 
number of explosions in which more 
than five were killed was only seven as 
compared with ten explosions in 1912. 


The four biggest explosions of the 
year and the number of deaths at each 
were: April 23, Cincinnati mine, Fin- 
leyville, Pa., 96: October 22, Stag Canon 
mine No. 2, Dawson, N. M., 263; No- 
vember 18, Acton mine No. 2, Acton, 
Ala., 24, and December 16, Vulcan mine, 
Newcastle, Colo., 37. 
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ANNENBAUM IN THE LARGE—BY JOHN HAYNES 
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Just wHaTt Tannenbaum intend- 
ed to accomplish by his spectacular in- 
vasion of the churches of New York 
with the “army” of the unemployed, 
seems still to be doubtful after weeks of 
discussion. As to what he actually did 
accomplish, there is nothing doubtful 
whatsoever. 

He placed stories of his activities day 
after day on the front pages of the news- 
papers—set every editor in the city jab- 
bering in his sanctum like a magpie in 
his cage—had every minister, like every 
settler in the Indian massacre days, 
trembling at the fall of night lest his 
church be the next one selected for as- 
sault—and forced ninety millions of peo- 
ple in the United States to know that 
there is a question of the unemployed, 
and to ask what can be done about it. 

Most people think Tannenbaum a 
criminal; the rest probably write him 
down a fool: But however this may he, 
he at least did more to start people think- 
ing all at once and hard upon one very 
immediate and hard problem than any- 
body else of whom I know. If this be 

‘crime or folly, he may well be content to 
-have men make the most of it! 

As to the specific challenge which 
Tannenbaum hurled at the churches. I 
am very clear in my own mind. Thus, 
I believe: that, however unworthy his 
motives or rash his methods, this boy did 
a right thing in bringing the helpless and 
hopeless to the churches’ doors. Indeed, 
although several weeks have passed since 
these dramatic events took place, I have 
not yet recovered from my amazement 
that anybody should be ready to assert 
that the churches are not properly to be 
turned to by those who find or even 
think themselves in distress. 

Are. the poor and wretched to under- 
stand that the churches are not ready 
to hear their cries and serve their needs? 
Has it actually come to the point that 
men are to be taught that the churches 
are the last places to go to for help, and 
not the first? Must saloons, gambling 
dens, even gutters, all be tried, before 
appeal is made to churches? Or shall 
we give precedence only to the Munici- 
pal Lodging. House and its overflow 
piers and ferry-boats? For myself, I 
answer No! to all of these specifications, 
and claim rightful primacy for the 
church of God in the work of minister- 
ing to the outcast and friendless among 
God’s children. 

And as Tannenbaum and his men did 
the right thing in appealing to the 
churches, so also I believe that St. 
Geore’s, St. Mark’s, St. Paul’s, the Labor 
Temple, and the Church of the Messiah, 
as contrasted with St. Alphonsus’s alone, 
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did the right thing in answering their re- 
quest according to their wisdom and to the 
extent of their ability. I find my author- 
ity for this judgment first, in Christian- 
ity, as witness the words of its founder, 
“Give to him that asketh thee’; and 
second, in the fundamentals of modern 
scientific charity, as witness the words 
of its leading exponent, Edward T. De- 
vine: “The only thing that we are war- 
ranted in taking for granted _when-a 
family asks for assistance is that they 
believe themselves to be in need of as- 
sistance. They may be right or wrong 
about the fact; they may have very im- 
perfect notions as to where their assist- 
ance should come from, if they do re- 
quire it; they may be totally unable to 
give any clear and consistent account of 
the reasons why they require it. If, 
however, they are not mistaken about 
the fact, and have come to an appro- 
priate place to ask for-it, it is fair and 
reasonable that nothing whatever should 
be taken for granted except the need 
which has been revealed by the appli- 
cation.” 

These men may have been as worth- 
less as you please. JI myself saw 
them at close range in my own church 
and found them only helpless. But the 
churches had no right to assume any- 
thing as true except the need for aid 
expressed by the application, nor act 
upon any other supposition as to the 
true facts involved. That these churches 
were wise in the kind of help they gave, 
is a fair question for argument. But 
that they were true to the best tradi- 
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Phil Porter in Fargo, N. D.. News 
“MARTYR THE HAND RAISED TO PREACH A NEW 
GOSPEL AND A THOUSAND HANDS WILL 
TAKE lyS PLACE” 


tions and highest ideals in receiving the 
men and helping them as best they could 
at short notice, is, to my mind, beyond 
dispute. 


And yet, as I happen to know on good ‘ 


authority, of two hundred ministers di- 


rectly consulted on these two points, less” 


than 10 per cent expressed the opinion 
here laid down! 

So far as I have been able to gather, 
from the information at my disposal, the 
opposition to this startling movement is 


based upon two facts: first, that the men - 


were organized and voiced their appeals 
through leaders; and second, that the 
call for help was not so much a request 
as a demand. I venture to say that no 
minister, either Catholic or Protestant, 
would refuse to hear the appeal of any 
single man who might come knocking 
at his church door, or to give such aid 
to such a person as might seem practic- 
able and wise. 
alone but two hundred men together did 
the knocking, and spoke not their desire 
but their right to be given assistance, the 
situation seemed suddenly to change. 

Thus, one clergyman, asked what he 
would do if the “army’’ came to him, re- 
plied that he would treat “this hold-up 
like any other hold-up.” The rector of 
All Saints, visited one night by the men, 
replied (according to the newspapers) 
that he would receive them if they came 
singly one by one, but not if they re- 
mained together under organized lead- 
ership. And the priests of St. Alphon- 
sus’s turned the men over to the police 
and charged them with rioting and dis- 
order. 

Now here, to my mind, is a strikingly 
impressive situation. What do we have 
here, after all, but the appearance, on 
another stage, of that same battle, which 
was inaugurated by the trade unions 
years ago, for the right to organize and 
to deal with employers on the basis not 
of charity requested but of justice de- 
manded? When a minister is willing to 
deal with one man as an individual but 
not with two hundred men as an organi- 
zation, and to listen to appeals for char- 
itable relief in the single case but not to 
formulated demands for just conditions 
of life and labor for the general group, 
what is he doing but going through the 
same performance as the employer who 
refuses to recognize the union or to con- 
sider a formal program for new and 
better relations between himself and his 
men? 

It is the same situation all over again 


on another plane of experience—and. 


therefore the same larger problem of 
social justice calling for settlement! 
These church invasions constitute some- 
thing more than a mere flash in the pan, 
a merely clever ruse of labor agitators, 
a merely sporadic outhurst of desperate 
men. Involved in it, of course, are such 
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Church and Community 
“he ‘ 
Jements as love of excitement, aimless 
llow-the-leader,” the irrepressible 
ng-spirit, and so on. But what we have 
tt bottom is only the newest extension of 
hat great awakening of the people to 
f-consciousness which was long ago 
made manifest in higher and more re- 
stricted sections of the social field. 
_ Down, down, to the very lowest and 
rkest levels, the light is penetrating; 
id here, among the most forlorn and 
teast of mankind, the sense of injus- 
e is being stirred and the power of 
nited action being learned. And woe 
fo the church or to any other social in- 
titution, if, in the face of this vague 
nd brutal turmoil of the spirit which 
s ever generated by the sudden discov- 
ry of wrongs long endured and rights 
long denied, it takes refuge in any such 
joary subterfuge as that of dealing with 
ndividuals as contrasted with organiza- 
tions, or plants itself in the seat of the 
scornful by insisting upon requests for 
charity as contrasted with demands for 
justice! 
What matters it whether one man asks 
for help alone, or a hundred men ask to- 
ther? What matters it, if the request 
spoken in the whining tone of the beg- 
r, the wailing cadence of the sufferer, 
yr the mad outcry of the rebel! The 
church is rightly concerned with nothing 
but need, and where need exists, the 
church must act. Like the God whom 
pretends to worship, it must find what 
s sought of men, give what is asked by 
nen, and open the portal when men 
cnock ! 
But what. church, or group of 
churches, is there which has the means, 
even if it has the will, to meet such a 
Sroblem as is presented from this view- 
point? The men who organized the 
ampaign of invasion numbered at-most 
_few hundreds, and the churches which 
opened their doors, met the needs of this 
le group for but a few nights. Be- 
hind the “army” stand tens of thous- 
ds of unemployed equally deserving of 
aid, and equally entitled to an answer 
£ they could organize and speak to- 
er their agony and protest. 
It is thus that the churches are con- 
fronted here by a problem infinitely big- 
ger than they can handle,—a problem so 


—BY HUGH DOBSON 


THE FIRST congress of its kind 
be held in Canada was most rep- 
entative, including delegates from the 
federal Parliament, a number of the 
Drovincial parliaments, municipalities, 
e Trades and Labor Congress, the 
ominion Grange and Farmers’ Asso- 
jon, the Canadian Purity Associa- 
, the Church of England, Presby- 
an, Congregational, Methodist and 
tist Churches, the Salvation~Army 
the Evangelical Association. The 
bject of the congress was “to arouse 
rest and enlist all Canudians in be- 
f of social righteousness with the 
urpose of improving social, economic, 
aud ethical conditions in Canada.” 

Representing such diverse elements 
s the delegates did in the national life 
; a, the unity of feeling and pur- 


big, indeed, that no institution short of 
society itself can hope to cope with it! 
The plight of the churches, when Tan- 
nenbaum’s “army” came knocking at 
their gates, is typical not of their weak- 


_ ness, but of the weakness of all the ways 


and means we have today, in this twen- 
tieth century civilization of ours, for 
dealing with this stupendous wrong. All 
we are fitted to do at present is to give, 
through our churches, charity societies, 
and municipal agencies, such food to the 
hungry, clothing to the naked, and shel- 
ter to the homeless as we can, while hop- 
ing fervently for the return of ‘good 
times” and the resulting ebb of the tide 
of destitution. 

In the matter of unemployment, as 
in the matter of sickness, old age, and 
until very recently industrial accidents, 
we have not yet advanced beyond the 
kindly sentiment of old-fashioned indi- 
vidualized charity to the reasoned effi- 
ciency of modern social science. Still 
are we giving doles, investigating cases, 
helping separate individuals and families, 
instead of stopping the evil at its source, 
which is nothing short of the industrial 
system itself, and of meanwhile estab- 
lishing national agencies for the care 
of those who are the victims of the un- 
just social process. 

Unemployment, like every other great 
social wrong, is a problem to be handled 
by society as it is a problem created by 
society. The churches, like every other 
private agency, are only swamped by 
the volume of its sweeping flood. But 
this very fact indicates the more clearly 
the duty of the churches to raise the cry 
of alarm and stir society to act. Here 
is the true work of the church which 
would truly serve our civilization in this 
hour of its need. This church must 
help the helpless, lift the fallen, save 
the lost, as always. But more than this 
today—it must speak the social message, 
and thus convict men of their sin; and 
initiate the work of social reconstruc- 
tion, and thus show men the way of sa!- 
vation. 

This, as I see it, is the larger aspect of 
Tannenbaum’s invasion,—a society sick 
unto death! This is the larger aspect 


of the church’s response—the construc- ~ 


tive ministry of healing! 


-ENHE FIRST SOCIAL SERVICE CONGRESS OF CANADA 


pose was quite worthy of special notice. 
One of the leaders present stated that it 
reminded one of an old-time revival with 
the right kind of sinners present. No less 
noticeable and sometimes very inter- 
esting was the diversity of views ex- 
pressed by those whose views shaded 
off from the merely palliative to the 
more radical methods of dealing with 
social ills. 

The themes for discussion included: 
A Weekly Rest Day and National Well 
Being; The Canadian Indians and Their 
Relation to Canada; The Church and 
Industrial Life; Child Welfare; The 
Problems of the City; The Problem 
of the Country; Commercialized Vice 
and the White Slave Traffic; Immi- 
gration, Political Purity, Temperance; 
Gambling, and Crime and the Criminal. 
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For the consideration of these themes 
some of the most eminent men in Can- 


_ada came together: the Duke of Con- 


naught, Canada’s governor general, 
Premier of Canada R. L. Borden; Sir 
Wilfred Laurier, liberal leader of the 
House of Commons; and the mayor of 
Ottawa all brought greetings and ex- 
pressed themselves on the development 
of society from the humanitarian stand- 
point. Addresses were given by a 
number of members of the Canadian 
cabinet, city aldermen, professors in 
the universities, general superintend- 
ents of the Methodist church, bishops 
of the church of England, Socialists, 
labor men, slum workers, doctors, 
lawyers, farmers and others. 

A statement of the attitude of the 
Social Service Council of Canada was 
expressed on the program as follows: 


Tue Soctat ServicE CouNnciL 
BELIEVES 


THAT RIGHTEOUSNESS CAN BE 
REALIZED IN THE COMPLEX CONDI- 
TIONS OF MODERN LIFE ONLY 
THROUGH THE APPLICATION TO 
ALL HUMAN AFFAIRS OF THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF THE KINGDOM oF Gob. 

DECLARES 

For THE APPLICATION OF CHRIS- 
TIAN PRINCIPLES TO THE OPERA- 
TIONS OF INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATIONS 
WHETHER OF LABOR OR OF CAPITAL. 

FoR -A MORE EQUITABLE DISTRI- 
BUTION OF WEALTH. 

For THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY. 

FoR THE PROTECTION OF CHILD- 
HOOD. 

FoR THE SAFEGUARDING OF THE 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL HEALTH OF 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRIAL LIFE, 

FoR THE ADEQUATE PROTECTION 
OF WORKING PEOPLE IN CASE OF 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND OC- 
CUPATIONAL DISEASES. 

For THE SUNDAY REST FOR EV- 
ERY WORKER. 

FoR CGNCILIATION AND ARBI- 
TRATION IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 

FoR PROPER HOUSING, 

For THE ADEQUATE CARE OF DE- 
PENDENT AND DEFECTIVE PERSONS. 

For THE RECLAMATION OF CRIM- 
INALS, 

FoR WHOLESOME RECREATION. 

FoR THE PROTECTION OF SOCI- 
ETY AGAINST CONTAGIOUS DIS- 


EASES. 
For INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


Two distinguished guests from the 
United States were among the speak- 
ers, adding fuel to the fire and helping 
by their inspiring messages to kindle 
the glow of a common brotherhood. 
Charles Stelzle, consulting socivlogist 
of New York, spoke on Labor Prob- 
lems, and Prof. Graham Taylor of the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy and Tue Survey, dealt with the 
Problems of the City and Training for 
Social Service. 

On such themes involving issues so 
vital, with representatives of every 
shade of opinion and almost every meth- 
od of social betterment, the unanimity 
of spirit and the domination of the 
idea of the Kingdom of God was quite 
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remarkable. This first social service con- 
gress in Canada marks a new epoch of 
more constructive society building than 
has hitherto prevailed. 


The value of the congress was en- 
hanced by the fact that the House of 
Commons was in session, in the same 
city at the same time, and by the ‘fact 
that many of the subjects were under 
discussion in the Parliament of Can- 
ada coincidently with their presenta- 
tion at the congress. 

Several resolutions were passed by 
the congress which were later pre- 
sented to the dominion government 
calling upon Parliament: 

To appoint a royal commission to 
investigate and make a report on the 
coal miners’ strike on Vancouver Island; 

To prevent the manufacture, impor- 
tation, and sale of cigarettes in Can- 
ada; 

To establish free employment bur- 
eaus; 

To appoint a royal commission to 
investigate the unemployment problem; 

To enact a policy that will raise the 
Indians to a level of citizenship; 


To adopt a closer inspection of im- 
migrants from southern Europe; 

To create a department of child wel- 
fare, to give pensions to mothers; 

To initiate an old-age pension 
scheme; and 

To assist the extension of co-opera- 
tive societies. 

The congress also went on record as 
being in favor of woman suffrage, 
labor unions, total abstinence, and so- 
cial survey work. 

It seems manifest that the churches in 
Canada give social service its rightful 
place, and recognize that religion is con- 
cerned with all that is in life—industry, 
commerce, housing, sanitation, politics. 
One result of the congress is the decision 
of the Social Service Council of Canada 
to establish a bureau of surveys and ex- 
hibits similar to that of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

The feeling prevailed at the close of 
the congress that though there was 
much diversity of opinion and a rich 
variety of methods backed by very 
strong convictions, that such a gather- 
ing was a promise of mighty changes 
that will be wrought out in Canada 
through its inspiration. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATION TO WORK FOR SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 


Tue Reticious Citizenship Lea- 
gue, “national, non-partisan, non-sectar- 
ian,” is the latest advance of the churches 
in social reform. It is a distinct advance, 
too radical for some church people, but 
already winning the support of a sur- 
prising number of people of various 
schools of ecclesiastical and economic 
thought. 

This is what the league aims at: To 
get the religious people to stand to- 
gether for definite measures. The con- 
siderations at the basis of the league 
are stated as follows: 


“1, A large share of our modern 
social problems cannot be worked out 
on a personal, parochial, denomina- 
tional, or other sectarian basis. We 
are being forced to realize that we 
are all one. 


“2. The forces which make for 
righteousness in the community are 
more in number and far mightier in 
power than the forces for evil. Only 
the forces for righteousness must act, 
and must act together. 


“3, If we have bad laws, poor en- 
forcement, corrupt legislation, it is 
largely by the consent of the forces 
for good through indifference, apathy 
or lack of unity 


“4. This united effort must be ap- 
plied to concrete legislative meas- 
ures. . Legislation can by no means 
do all; yet legislation is the chief way 
by which the will of the whole com- 
munity can be expressed. The 
churches of the land, through their 
Federal Council, and other bodies have 
united upon many important  princi- 
ples; but principles unapplied solve 
no problems. The question is, Can 
the various forces now unite for 
measures? To develop such concerted 


action is the aim of the Religious Cit- 

izenship League.” 

The league proposes to practise what 
it preaches by having its officers and 
its program of measures adopted each 
year by a referendum vote of the mem- 
bers of the league. This will make the 
league a vital thing, and bring its plat- 
form each year up to date. It is not 
necessary that every member accept each 
plank in the platform, provided that he 
or she is in sympathy with the objects 
of the league and is willing to work for 
those measures which the majority 
vote for. 

The league will use The Gospel of 
the Kingdom, published by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Social Service. This 
magazine will be devoted this year to 
a study of the measures adopted by the 
league, and as the lessons it publishes 
now have a circulation. of 10,000, be- 
sides reaching 30,000 more as published 
in the Homilctic Revicw, it will give 
the league a large constituency. 

The dues of the league are $1 per 
year, and this will entitle each member 
to the magazine. 

Responses to the efforts of the league 
have already come from all portions 
of the land and from all churches, and 
from some of no church. 

The league, while adopting broad 
aims, has voted to concentrate its im- 
mediate efforts on the problem of un- 
employment, so that it is already doing 
a large educational work and getting 
down to immediate practical efforts. 

Tt is enrolling church people inter- 
ested in unemployment throughout New 
York state, and will then work in other 
states. The league believes that very 
little can be done by starting new em- 
ployment bureaus but that a system of 
free employment bureaus through the 
state, with connections in every town, 


would be effective. This connection 
can be made, the league states, through 
the churches. If every church in the 


— 


state had an employment bureau con- 


nected with the state bureaus, then a 


great many of the unemployed could 
be placed in the country. 

For the unemployable, the league ad- 
vocates state’ farms or colonics, on an 
adequate scale. 


ent appropriations. The league desires, 
therefore, a» state-wide organization to 


A New York industrial — 
farm has been voted, but without suffici- 


work for a vote of sufficient appropri- 


ations. Those interested should send 
their names to the secretary, \W. D. P. 
Bliss, 80 Bible House, New York. 


ALMSHOUSE WORKERS 


| Og eet VALUATION OF 


Oscar LEONARD, 
the Missouri State Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, in these telling 
words to the Association of Infirmary 
Officials magnified their office by plac- 
ing a distinctly religious value upon 
them: 

“I wish to tell you that you are in- 
tegral parts of the conference. I un- 


secretary of — 


derstand that some of you have an — 


idea that you are of no importance as 
an organization and that your jobs are 
small, insignificant jobs. Let me assure 
you that the Association of Infirmary 
Officials is an important part of the 
conference. All instruments in a large 
orchestra are necessary. If any instru- 


ment be missing the music would be_ 


faulty. The same applies in social work. 

“Now as to your own jobs. I know 
that you are hidden away in corners of 
the state where you seem to be forgotten. 
I know that your wives work hard to 
help care for the poor and decrepit. I 
know that you neither expect nor re- 
ceive thanks. Gratitude in social ser- 
vice is a rare thing. I know that kicks 
are more frequent. I know that you 
are often heartsore and ready to give 
up. I am one of you and I know my 
problems. But our work is done not 
for gratitude nor is it done for money. 
There is precious little money in social 
service work for the social worker. We 
do it because we. wish to serve and 
serve well. 

“Yours is the most difficult job, too. 
You are handling the old, decrepit, fee- 
ble-minded. Some of them have liad 
to come to you because of their early 
transgressions. Some seem bereft of 
the divine spark which is hidden some- 
where in each human breast. They 


are a helpless, hopeless lot, for the most — 


part, these poor old men and women 
you are handling. It takes a great 
deal of optimism, a great deal of deep 
love and quite a bit of superhuman 
effort. to serve them without becoming 
discouraged. 


“Do not allow yourselves to despair. 


Do not allow anyone to tell you that 
your work is sordid and uninteresting. 
It. is you who make the job. The job 
does not make you. As you serve these 
poor men and women remember that 
a Hebrew prophet of old, whom you 
worship, said: ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ ” 


PROFESSOR ROSS discusses The Celtic 
4 Tide in the latest of his series on 
immigration in the Century (April). Mean- 
while, the pro-immigrationists have a cham- 
‘pion in Mary Antin who has begun a series 
in the American Magazine on They Who 
Knock at Our Gates. Her point of view 
is well illustrated by the April instalment, 
‘in which she compares the “new immigra- 
tion” with the old, going back to the Pil- 
‘grim Fathers as the original immigrants: 


- 


____ The predominant virtue of the Pilgrims 
was idealism. The things of the spirit 
were more to them than the things of the 
flesh. May we say the like of our 
present immigrants? Of very many of 
them yes; a thousand times yes. Of the 
8,213,000 foreigners landed between the 
years 1899 and 1909, 990,000 were of that 
race which for nineteen centuries has 
sacrificed its flesh in the service of the 
‘spirit It takes a hundred times as much 
steadfastness and endurance for a Rus- 
sian Jew of today to remain a Jew as 
it took for an English Protestant in the 
 sevenicenth century to defy the Establish- 
ed Church. i 
If it was a merit in 1620 to flee from 
religious persecution, and in 1776 to fight 
against political oppression, then many 
of the Russian refugees of today are a 
little ahead of the “Mayflower” troop. be- 
cause they have in their own lifetime 
“sustained the double ordeal of fight and 
flight, with all their attendant risks and 
shocks 
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* * * 


M ARY ANTIN compares the immigrant 

to the Pilgrim in his attitude toward 
Civic affairs and education, his desire to 
build up a home, his virility, shown “by the 
fact that the great majority of them make 
good,” and his value to the nation. “They 
supply the animal strength and primitive 
patience that are at the bottom of our 
civilization.” She continues: 


“In the..whole catalog of sins with 
which the modern immigrant is charged, 
it is not easy to find one in which we 

_ Americans are not partners—we who can 
make and unmake our world by means of 
the ballot. 

“Oh, that the American people would 
learn where their enemies lurk! Not the 
immigrant is ruining our country, but the 
cheap politicians who try to make the 
immigrant the scapegoat for all the sins 
of untrammelled capitalism—these and 

_ their masters.” 


She concludes: 


“From all this does it follow that we 
should let down the bars and dispense 
with the guard at Ellis Island? Only in 
so far as the policy of restriction is hased 
on the theory that the present immigra- 
tion is derived from the scum of human- 
ity. But the immigrants may be desirable, 

and immigration undesirable. If ‘state- 


— 


tional code of ethics ratifies the order 
lock it we must, but we need not call 
names through the keyhole. 

_ Mount guard in the name of the Re- 


craft bids us lock the gate, and our na-" 


public, if the health of the Republic re- 
quires it, but let no such order be issued 
until her statesmen and philosophers and 
patriots have consulted together. Above 
ail, let the voice of prejudice be stilled, 
let not self-interest chew the cud of envy 
in full sight of the nation, and let no 
syllable of willful defamation mar the 
oracles of state. For those who are ex- 
cluded when our bars are down are exiles 
from Egypt, whose feet stumble in the 
desert of political and social slavery, 
whose hearts hunger for the bread of 
freedom. The ghost of the “Mayflower” 
pilots every immigrant ship, and Ellis 
Island is another name for Plymouth 


Rock.” 
* * Ox 


HE New York World Almanac and 
Encyclopedia for 1914 gives a table 
showing the commonest surnames at the 
present time in England and Wales, Scot- 
land and Ireland, arranged in the order of 
their frequency, according to a compilation 
made by the London Pall Alall Gazette, also 
the fifty commonest names in the cities 
of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Boston specially compiled for the World 
Almanac.” 

With this and Who’s Who in America to 
work from, Frederick Adams Woods 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has made a study of The Racial 
Origin of Successful Americans (published 
in the Popular Sctence Mouthly). Admis- 
sion to Who’s Who depends either on “spe- 
cial prominence in creditable lines of ef- 
fort,” or on official position, civil, military, 
etc. Dr. Woods gives in detail statistics for 
the most frequent names in four cities. 
Granting that name is not always a correct 
indication of nationality and that some im- 
migrants anglicize their names, he sum- 
marizes as follows: 

In the four leading American cities, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston, 
it is safe to say that, at the present time, 
those of English and Scotch ancestry are 
distinctly in possession of the leading po- 
sitions at least from the standpoint of 
being widely known, and that, in propor- 
tion to their number, the Anglo-Saxons 
are from 3 to 10 times as likely as are 
the other races to achieve positions of 
national distinction. The cities contain 
most of the foreign elements. The cities 
are also the concentration points for most 
types of ability. They are also the breed- 
ing grounds of future leaders. There- 
fore this study of the 4 cities ought to 
suffice to throw light on a number of im- 
portant questions. 

kk x 
AY STANNARD BAKER in Seeing 
America, this month, writes of The 
New Pioneering and Its Heroes (American 
Magazine). Despite the fact that there is 
a large stretch of wilderness in the Middle 
West that is just being developed, Mr. 
Baker refers not so much to these Jatter- 
day settlers as to the pioneers who are open- 


ing a new era in farming, by conservation 
of the land. 


This is the movement which is so in- 
teresting to the visitor in the West— 
though it is going on also in the South 
and East. Men of vision have looked 
upon this new wilderness and found it 
wonderful with promise. Seventy years 
ago the cry that thrilled Americans was 
“Westward, Ho!” It developed poetry, 
songs, a literature of its own. It had 
its own heroes: Daniel Boone, Davy 
Crockett and John C, Frémont. It at- 
tracted the flower of youth and captured 
the imagination of the whole land. Well, 
a new cry is now arising that is likely 
to be as persuasive as that older one. 
It, too, has a thrill in it; it, too, is de- 
veloping its own songs—and its own 
heroes. It might be called, “Inward, Ho!” 
for that it rouses men to use the powers 
within them, or it might be called “Down- 
ward, Ho!” for that it asks men to look 
for the miracle of adventure, for the joys 
and hardships of pioneering, not to the 
West, nor the South, nor the North, but 
into the common soil on which they stand. 
One of its favorite cries, though it ex- 
presses only one phase of a vast move 
ment, is “Back to the Land!” 


eo cage OK 
HIS month -sees the conclusion 
of the story of one of these 
western pioneers—a woman homesteader 
in Wyoming—in Letters of a Woman 
Homesteader (Atlantic). Left a widow 
with a two-year-old daughter and no 
means of support, she tried, first, work- 
ing by the day, then went to Wyoming 
as housekeeper for a Scotch homesteader 
whom she afterward married. The letters 
were written to a former employer in Den- 
ver and reveal the fronticr as a place of 
adventure where a wonderful spirit of 
brotherhood keeps life wholesome’ and 

happy in these far spaces. 

Besides this story of an American pioneer, 
two notable autobiographies have been run- 
ning in the magazines, the past winter—those 
of Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, just ended, 
in the Allantic, and of S. S. McClure in 
McClure’s, \NWhether it is the penniless Sy- 
rian immigrant from the shadow of Mt. 
Lebanon, or the IJrish immigrant boy en- 
tering school in the third preparatory year 
with a determination to go through college 
and fifteen cents in his pockets, it is the 
same story of ideals and aspirations, of 
struggle and privation, and finally of suc- 
cess. Here are two of the “old immigra- 
tion” who have “made good.” 

* * * wes 

4% TEACHER engaged in social settle- 

ment work was chatting at the social 

center one afternoon with a number of her 

small Polish and Hebrew charges, says 

Harper's Magazine. One youngster proudly 
announced : 

“We gott new brudder to our house to- 
day!” 

“You have!” exclaimed 
“Where did you get him?” 

“Oh, Dr. Goldberg fetched him,” asserted 
the youth, with a knowing look on ‘his 
face. 

At this juncture a Polish lad (one of a 
family of ten) eagerly broke into the com 
versation: “Teacher!” he cried, “we take 
of him, too!” 


the teacher. 


ROUND ABOUT A POUND A WEEK 


3y Mrs. Pember Reeves. The Mac- 
millan Company. 231 pp. Price $1.00; 
by mail of Tur Survey $1.10. 


This latest contri- 
bution to the study of 
the cost of living may 
be recommended quite 
as much for its apt 
phrases, its power of 
portraying the homely 
charm of these Eng- 
lish workingmen’s 
homes, as for its un- 
pretentious but pains- 
taking presentation of 
individual family bud- 


Family Budgets 
of English 
Working Men 


gets. 
A committee of the Fabian Women’s 


Group in London has been studying 
the effect on both mother and child of 
sufficient nourishment during the periods 
immediately preceding and following the 
child’s birth. The thirty-five fainilies 
chosen for the experiment were visited 
for about three months before the birth 
of the child and until it was a year old. As 
part of the investigation the women were 
asked to keep a budget of expenditures 
and on these figures and the intimate 
knowledge gained by frequent visits this 
book is based. 

To the American reader the standard 
of living seems more limited though: not 
necessarily lower than that of work- 
ingmen here. These families whose ex- 
penditures are “round about a pound a 
week,” we are repeatedly assured, are 
not the poorest people of the district. 
“They are respectable men in full work 
at a more or less top wage, young, with 
families still increasing, and they will 
be lucky if they are never worse off 
than they are now.” “Drearily decent” 
is the phrase which characterizes their 
lives and their homes. Throughout the 
budgets are evidences of thrift and fore- 
sight; instead of our way of mortgag- 
ing the future by buying on the instal- 
ment plan there are contributions of 
6 d or 1 8 to coal clubs, boot clubs, 
even to stocking clubs, to provide for 
these necessities which cannot possibly 
be bought out of any single week's in- 
come, 

The food expenditures, too, indicate 
meager living. For breakfast and tea 
there is tea and bread spread with jam, 
though for the husband there is as “rel- 
ish to his tea” a bit of bacon or fish, 
Is it peculiarly British, this careful pro- 
vision of an extra for the man, in which 
the family does not presume to share? 
A joint for Sunday which lasts half the 
week and perhaps a mid-week stew of 
“a pound of pieces” is all the meat pro- 
vided. That the situation cannot be 
remedied by instructing wives in house- 
hold management is the theme of the 
chapters on Buying, Thrift, Mother’s 
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Days. There is the illuminating inci- 
dent of the mother who was advised to 
give her family cheap and nourishing 
porridge. But, alas, there is only an 
old kettle to which the porridge sticks 
and it is hard to keep stirring when 
there are a baby and an ‘‘ex-baby” to 
care for and there is neither milk nor 
sugar to make it palatable. “And my 
young man ’e says ef you gives me that 
stinkin’ mess I'll throw it at yer.” 

The book can be surely recommended 
to all who are trying in model flats or 
cooking classes or house visiting to help 
women meet their problems. It is a 
word picture of the hopes with which 
the households are started, the ambitions 
which live on in spite of discourage- 
ments, the rigid economies, the dull mo- 
notony and loneliness which is the share 
in life of these women. 

The conclusion is a sober one, that 
the children in these and thousands of 
other homes are undernourished be- 
cause of inadequate income and not be- 
cause of lack of skill in household man- 
agement. The solutions proposed are 
the further extension of minimum wage 
laws or, if wages are still insufficient, 
the provision of adequate nourishment 
for the children of the state through 
public guardians whose chief concern is 
to be the well being of the children of the 
nation. There is much that is suggestive 
for us in the description of conditions in 
workingmen’s homes, even though we 
are not willing to admit in this coun- 
try so total a failure of our industrial 
system as is implied in this second pro- 
posal. 

Marcarer F, By1ncton. 


THREE LORDS OF DESTINY 


By Samuel McChord Crothers. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co, 129 pp. Price $1.00; 
by mail of Tur Survey $1.09, 


With each great 
advance in science 
come new or revised 
theories of existence. 
Old boundaries of 
knowledge and of ac- 
tion are thrown down 
or passed over. But 
new limits appear 
| which are felt to be 
even more inevitable, 

There are certain 
problems of human 
existence which continually recur. They 
seem new to those who propound them 
but they seem new only because they are 
newly expressed. Among them is the 
age-long conflict between free will and 
necessity. 

Dr. Crothers’ three lectures on Des- 
tiny face the fatalistic doctrine bravely. 
He states it as strongly as any of its 
professed adherents: “To the fatalist 
earth is a prison house and we are cap- 


Fatalistic 
Doctrine 
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tives condemned to life imprisonment. — 


Knowledge is only the knowledge of our 
bars and walls. ... We are 
acted upon but we do not truly act. We 
originate nothing; we change nothing.” 

“At some time or other, every one 
must face the fatalistic conception of 
life and hear the old refrain ‘Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity’! But it makes 
a great difference whether we recognize 
this as a kind of thought from which 


mankind has been slowly emerging or — 


as the sad, inevitable conclusion toward 
which all severe thinking tends.” 

“Of course, man seems to be the help- 
less creature of circumstances which 
are beyond his own control. That seems 
evident enough at the first comprehen- 
sive glance at his environment. Every 
glimpse which we have of the working 


‘of the primitive mind reveals the ming- 


ling of fear and apathy. Above the pas- 
sions of angry men and angry gods is 
the impassive Fate against which there 
is no contending.” 

But the writer continues: “The great 
significance of human history is that we 
have been slowly emerging from the fat- 
alistic habit of mind. The doctrine of 


the futility of effort, once universal, has — 


not prevented effort being made. And 
that portion of mankind which has made 
the most determined and conscious ef- 
fort, has come to believe in itself and to 
claim the lordship of the earth. Out of 
the accumulations of human endeavors 
there has grown a great human faith 
which characterizes the progressive por- 
tion of the race.” 

Mr. Crothers tells us that this Faith, 
which is Courage, is one of the Three 
Lords of Destiny, the other two being 
Skill (or Efficiency) and Love. He says 
of these three, ‘We are not dealing with 
a metaphysical theory, but are choosing 
a way of life.” 

His definition of Faith as Courage is 
the finest passage in the book: “Faith 
may be conceived of as a kind of cour- 
age or as a kind of knowledge. In the 
great texts of the New Testament in its 
praise, it is clearly conceived of as a 
kind of courage. It is that which con- 
quers the fear of the darkness. It deals 
boldly and aggressively with the uncer- 
tain. . . . By faith men chose to live 
the life of pilgrims and strangers. . . . 
Obeying this inner impulse they went 
through fire and flood and put to flight 
the armies of aliens.” 


The great words of religion—Repent- 


ence, Forgiveness, Renunciation, Wor- 


ship—are defined in terms of courage, 


and the lecture on courage ends with 
this fine paragraph: 

“To one who has felt himself to be 
a prisoner of Fate the liberating moment 
comes when he turns from the uncer- 
tainties of the outward world to some- 
thing which he discovers within himself. 
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feels a spiritual impulse and dares 
st it. He has seen a great light; 
e resolves to follow it. Whither it 
fill lead him he, as yet, knows not. He 
ill take the risks. In that choice is his 
rst experience of freedom.” 

It goes without saying that the delight- 
ful humor which irradiates the essays 
. Crothers writes for the Atlantic 
fonthly and publishes in the annual 
volume which we hope for about Christ- 
las time every year, is not so evident 
1 these grave lectures on such a serious 
opic, delivered at a great. University. 
jut even here a glint sparkles occasion- 
lly as when he says, “Human history 
from this standpoint (the fatalistic) has 
only the same kind of interest that per- 
ins to a weather report.” 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


aye AL PROGRAMS IN THE WEST 


_ (The Barrows Lectures, 1912-1913.) 
By C. R. Henderson. The University 
of Chicago Press. 18+ pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of Tue Survey $1.38. 


Dr. Henderson has 
worthily fulfilled the 
purpose and spirit of 
his lectureship, which 
was founded “to pro- 
mote the highest in- 
terests of humanity.” 
lis aim bas nei been 
to advise the people 
of the East what to 
do, but rather to tell 
them what is being 
; done in the West to 
al with our economic and social prob- 
ms, and to disclose the best purposes 
id methods of social work, and the 
ghest ideals of the western world. 

It would have been difficult, if not 
possible, to find another so suitable 
nbassador of scholarship and religion 
carry such a message to Asia. Fore- 
himself in the preparation of these 
1 programs, and active in the 
s that have been made toward their 
fillment, Dr. Henderson has served 
If a lifetime in the ranks of social 
formers, and has been an active official 
many of the most important national 
d international organizations for so- 
| betterment. 

Phe lecturer-is permeated, as his every 
ferance shows, with a pure Christian 
th, yet is the most tactful and toler- 


Social 
|| Lessons for 
Orientals 


t of interpreters of Christianity to 
n of other beliefs. He does not go 
far as to say to the heathen “You're 
etter man than I am, Gunga Din,” 
t in generous spirit he comes near it. 
> should not like him to be jeopard- 
1 by heresy trial before theologians 
the old type. He is wholly concerned 
h salvation, not with damnation, and 
es the Orient because it gave us 
janity, rather than condemns it be- 
se it does not yet know Christ. - 
| his interpretation of the Christian 
ure of the West, the lecturer has, 
1 his genial spirit, idealized the pic- 
He has dwelt on the good that is 
g done rather than on the evils that 
remedy. The honest Occidental 
~ad many of these hopeful and 
pages, written not for his eyes, 


a" 


but for those of the Oriental, with the 
mingled sensations of a man who by 
chance gets to read his own obituary, 
knowing his unworthiness but highly re- 
solving to deserve these things the next 
time they are said. 

In substance, these six lectures are 
little less than a comprehensive account 
of the plans of social amelioration now 
in actual process of application in Eu- 
rope and America. They unite the qual- 
ities of conciseness in the statement of 
facts with literary finish in their com- 
ment and social philosophy. Nowhere 
else in equal compass is so good a sur- 
vey to be had to put into the hands of 
one who would understand the meaning 
of modern, constructive, democratic, 
and scientific social reform. 


FrANK A. FETTER. 


DEMOCRACY IN NEW ZEALAND 


By André Siegfried. Translated from 
the French by E. V. Burns with an 
introduction by Wm. Downie Stewart. 
G. Bell and Sons, London, The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 398 pp. Price 
$1.75; by mail of Tur Survey $1.86. 


The last decade has 
been one in which 
New Zealanders have 
been making history 
fast and in unexpect- 
ed ways. The capitu- 
lation of the govern- 
ment to those who de- 
manded freehold ten- 
ure of lands, the for- 
mation of a Parlia- 
mentary labor party 
with a definite labor 
program, the rise of industrial unionism, 
the overthrow of the Liberal labor party 
after twenty consecutive years of power, 
are events none of which could be re- 
counted, and few of which could be 
foretold, in André Siegfried’s Democ- 
racy in New Zealand, written ten 
years ago and now first translated into 
English. 

But if his is not the latest chapter 
and the one of greatest interest to those 
already familiar with this famous social 
laboratory, M. Siegfried’s is for all per- 
haps the most penetrating and surely the 
most brilliant of the many interpreta- 
tions of New Zealand history and of 
the New Zealand point of view. None 
but a Frenchman could expose with 
such keen yet gentle raillery the conser- 
vatism of these radicals, the trappings 
and respect for titles of these democrats, 
the abiding conviction of these remote 
islanders that not alone are they the 
chosen of the Lord but that He and all 
his less blessed peoples are guiding their 
actions by New Zealand precedents, 

Few who have seen the New Zealand 
workingman in his native habitat will 
disagree with the author's conclusion: 
“There are three things which sharply 
distinguish him from the worker of the 
European Continent: he has scarcely 
any or no class hatred; he is not a 
revolutionary; he is only vaguely so- 
cialistic. He has retained a cer- 
tain curious innate admiration for 
money and for the man who lives in 
the grand style. Nor has he any greater 


History of a 
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passion than to be like a middle-class 
man, and in his private life, in his dress, 
in his habits, to imitate those who are 
more fortunate than himself.” 

As good Anglo-Saxons carefully re- 
serving the right of contradicting them- 
selves whenever it seems useful to 
them, M. Siegfried altogether correctly 
finds “New Zealand reformers setting 
out with enthusiasm in the name of the 
loftiest principles, and we expect them 
to go right through with it and found 
a new heaven and earth, And then to 
our surprise, they call a halt; they 
change trom revolutionaries into radi- 
cals; and the pretended Socialists be- 
come mere Democrats.” Right again is 
the conclusion that “the result of the 
government's work is the very opposite 
of socialistic.” “Is it socialistic,” he 
asks, “to change exploitation on a large 
scale into exploitation by a multitude 
of less powerful men? This was all 
the French Revolution did. Is it so- 
cialistic to establish small holders on the 
crown lands and make them to all in- 
tents and purposes owners? Is it so- 
cialistic to create a class of small cul- 
tivators whose interests might well dif- 
fer at some point from those of the 
workers in the large industries?” 

A singularly discerning yet sympa- 
thetic criticism is this delightfully writ- 
ten account of a people who with un- 
shakable confidence in their manifest 


destiny have initiated some and copied 


more. 
PauL KENNADAY. 


BOYCOTTS AND THE LABOR STRUGGIE 


By Harry W. Laidler. John Lane 
Co. 488 pp. Price, $2.00; by mail 
of Tue Survey $2.16. 


The general public 
is keenly interested at 
present in all phases 
of the labor move- 
ment. The interest is 
by no means merely 
theoretical. It has 
dawned on the aver- 
age citizen that the 
labor movement car- 
ries within itself pos- 
sibilities which may 
have grave conse- 
quences and a careful consideration of 
which is of great practical importance. 

Of all aspects of the labor movement 
the question of methods of struggle is 
the most fundamental. Upon the an- 
swer to it hinge not only immediate 
victory or defeat for either side, but 
such large matters as standards of 
living, growth of organization, social 
relationships, and ethical ideals. Re- 
gardless of its significance, however, it 
is probably the least understood part 
of the whole labor problem. In_ this 
field in particular, empiricism rooted in 
partisanship reigns supreme. 

Because of this Mr, Laidler’s book 
is especially valuable. It is a sincere 
and successful effort to describe the na- 
ture and effects of a weapon of indus- 
trial warfare which has aroused par- 
ticular antagonism. The reader will 
find in it a description of all forms of 
the boycott, a history of the most im- 
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portant cases, and an analysis of the 
legal, economic and social questions in- 
volved. All this is done in a clear and 
readable style and in a spirit which 
must arouse even in the prejudiced 
reader a desire to see both sides of 
the question. 

Mr. Laidler’s main contention is that 
the boycott should be legalized. The 
legal argument in favor of this con- 
clusion seems to me of minor import- 
ance. As Mr. Laidler himself shows 
in the hundred odd pages devoted to 
legal aspects, the principles involved 
in the boycott lend themselves to vari- 
ous legal interpretations. Experience 
has shown that the legal justification 
of a new attitude toward, an economic 
or social problem is one of the easiest 
things to supply as soon as the atti- 
tude has come into existence. To cre- 
ate the latter something more than legal 
reasoning is necessary; society must 
open its eyes to the economic and so- 
cial necessity of the new attitude. 

On this point in particular will Mr. 
Laidler’s book be of help to its readers. 
In fact, this seems to me the most valu- 
able part—a real contribution to the 
subject. Mr. Laidler shows the inti- 
mate relation between various meth- 
ods of industrial warfare and points 
out the consequences which the legali- 
zation of the boycott would have on 
strikes, trade agreements and other in- 
dustrial problems. 

One point suggested by reading the 
book may be indicated here. No mat- 
ter what attitude the courts and public 
opinion take, the labor world is mainly 
interested in the economic possibilities 
of the boycott. Mr. Laidler has render- 
ed a valuable service by analysing the 
conditions under which boycotts suc- 
ceed or fail. Some of his conclusions 
on the point may serve as guides in 
the practical application of the boycott. 
Yet it would have been very helpful, 
had he made a more specific analysis 
of the statistics of boycotts in their 
relation to the conditions of industry, 
locality, organization, etc. This would 
have strengthened his general conclu- 
sions with which all who come in contact 
with labor problems will find it to their 
advantage to familiarize themselves. 


Louts LEvINE. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP AND PROFIT-SHARING 


By Aneurin Williams. Henry Holt 
and Company. 256 pp. Price $.50; 
by mail of Tue Survey $.56. 


Mr. Williams’ com- 
pact volume deals with 
a movement which its 
author believes is 
“destined to do in the 
industrial world, what 
the introduction of 
constitutional rights 
has done in govern- 
ment —to transform 
autocracy and monop- 
oly into democracy, 
gradually, peacefully, 
and with profit in the long run to all 
concerned.” The practical qualifications 
of the writer are evidenced by the fact 
that he has devoted about twenty years 
of his life to the direction of the co- 


Democracy 
from 


Autocracy 


partnership movement-in Great Britain. 
The book considers both simple profit- 
sharing and the more promising move- 
ment of employers to associate employes 
in the ownership of share capital. It 
deals with firms of France, England and 
the United States only, beginning with 
the famous cases of Leclaire and Owen 


and with the story of Guise, and then 


treating more recent instances of co- 
partnership. 

The descriptive and expository chap- 
ters are clear, often quite detailed, and 
highly suggestive. The running com- 
ments are frequently of practical value. 
No critical attempt has, however, been 
made to measure the effect of co-part- 
nership upon the interests of either em- 
ployer or employe. The relative merits 


of the different types of co-partnership | 


are not brought out. 
seem unwarranted. The major value 
of the book lies in that it has plac- 
ed an up-to-date compilation of import- 
ant instances of profit-sharing and co- 
partnership in a concise and accessible 
volume. 


The prophecies 


James Forp. 


IN FREEDOM'S BIRTHPLACE: A STUDY OF 
THE BOSTON NEGROES 


By John Daniels. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 496 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of Tue Survey $1.62. 


This is unquestion- 
ably the best study 
that has been made 
thus far of the Negro 
in a northern com- 
munity. One thing 
that marks it off from 
similar studies on the 
same theme, is a 
painstaking effort to 
distinguish and char- 
acterize the two fun- 
damental factors in 
the problem—race and environment— 
New England and the Negro—and to 
trace the effects upon each of their mu- 
tual reactions. The effect of the con- 
tacts of these two moral entities, an 
emancipated race and community in 
which, if anywhere, liberty had become 
a fetish, has been to apply to the claims 
of the one and the standards of the 
other the crucial test of practical life. 

Reviewing results we may ask: First, 
What has the Negro done with his free- 
dom where he has had it in the largest 
measure? Second, What has become of 
freedom itself in the country of its birth? 

Naturally, to ask and answer, with 
resolute frankness. questions of this kind 
means that we shall receive some pain- 
ful answers. There are judgments in 
Mr. Daniel's. book—all the more poig- 
nant because of the deliberation and im- 
partiality with which they are delivered 
—which are so searching as to suggest 
moral vivisection! However, as long 
as the ability of the Negro to live and 
prosper in an American environment 
is still so much a matter of speculation as 
to affect the attitude of his fellow citi- 
zens toward him, studies of this kind 
will be necessary. 

This volume is not a mere compen- 
dium of facts but traces the growth and 
decline of the sentimental attitude to- 
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ward the Negro, growing out of his con-— 
nection with the struggle for free in- 
Perhaps the actual extent of | 
the change that has taken place is best 
represented in some words by Robert 


stitutions. 


A. Woods, of the South End House, 
in the introduction to this volume. Mr, 
Woods speaks, among other things, of 
the “relative, futility of scattered pleas 
for a flat parity of opportunity” 


suggests that “a certain sort of segre- 


gation is, for the Negro, as for the im-— 
an ex- 


migrant, a provisional blessing,” 


andi 


pression which sounds almost shocking — 
to those of us who have been bred in 
the anti-slavery sentiment of fifty years 


ago. 


But they fairly represent the change 
which fifty years of freedom has made 


in the attitude of Boston toward the 
blackman and his cause. In fact, 
Freedom's Birthplace is itself an evi- 
dence of. this change. Still, neither 
these views nor this book 
taken as an 
been anywhere in New England a sur- 
render of the principles of fifty years 
ago. In Freedom's Birthplace is rather 
one indication that there has been 


In. 


i 


( 


should be — 
indication that there has — 


no flagging in the determination to have — 
in this country a democracy which shall 


ultimately include the Negro. What the 
volume does express, however, 
conviction that, in the light of later 


is the 


wisdom, it is necessary to face and meet 


the old problem in a new way. 
Ropert E. Park. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


By Isaac Roberts. 
pany. 315 pp. Price $1.00; by mail 
of Tue Survey $1.10. 


The purpose 
Looking Forward is 
stated to be to bring 
“to the attention of 
average men and 
women” the advant- 
age offered by co- 
operation. — It 
sists of eight 


The 
Live Issues of 
the Times 


“con- 


positions of the prin- 


frage, 
tion, 
co-operation and applied Christian 
ethics, woven together by means of a 


public educa- 


welfare work, 


Roberts & Com- : 


ots 


a 


con-. 
ferences’—brief ex-— 


ciples of woman suf-_ 


/ 


- 


slight narrative presented almost inter | 


iably in the form of dialogue. 

The book as its author clearly states 
“has not been written for the scientific 
mind.” It offers no contribution to the 
subject. 
the old American error of using the term 
“co-operation” in a loose, general sense. 
The book may be of value, however, in 


interesting untrained minds in a few of — 


the live issues of our times. 
James Forp, 
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Forty YrEArs or It. By Brand Whitlock. D, 
Appleton & Co, 2723 pp. Priee $1.50; by 
mail of Tie Scrvey $1.62, 

PROGRESSIVISM AND Arrer. By Wm, English 
Walling. The Macmillan Co, 406 pp. Drice 
$1.50: by mall of Tue Srevey $1.62, 

TRAINING THE Girt. By William A, McKeever,” 
The Macmillan Co. R41 pn. Price $1.50; — 
by mail of Tug Survey $1.62. 
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It unfortunately perpetuates — 
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ROWS IN THR GALB. By Arturo Giovannitti 
—introduction by Llelen Keller, [red’k C. 
— Bursch. 108 pp. Vrice $1.00; by mail of 
‘THD SurvEY $1.07. d 
OTHER PEOPLE’s MoNrEY—anpD [low THE BANK- 
Ers Use Ir. By Louis LD. Brandeis. Fred'k 
'A. Stokes Co. 223% pp. rice $1.00; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.08, 
SELF-TRAINING FOR MOTHERIIOOD. By Sophia 
Lovejoy. American Unitarian Assn. 182 
pp. JVrice $1.00; by mail of Tun Survey 
$1.08. tee 
ELIGION AS A TERSONAL EXPERIENCE. Ry 
William M. Brundage. American Unitarian 
Assn. 96 pp. Vrice $.50; by mail of Tun 
Survey $.56, 
Appress To Younc MEN. 


A By Charles W. 
Eliot, 


i American Unitarian Assn. 20 pp. 
- Price $.10; by mail of ue Survey $.12. 
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SINCE THE PURPOSE OF THIS COLUMN 
IS TO HELP, THE SURVEY REQUIRES 
THAT STORIES CONTRIBUTED TO IT SHALL 
_ BE ESSENTIALLY TRUE. ONLY AS PIC- 
TURES OF REAL LIFE CAN THEY HAVE 
ANY VALUE. THAT DOES NOT MEAN 
THAT ALL UGLY DETAILS MUST BE UN- 
NECESSARILY BROUGHT OUT, BUT IT DOES © 
MEAN THAT THE WRITER MUST KNOW 
HIS FACTS. TO BE TRUE TO HUMAN EX- 
PERIENCE AND SQUARE WITH THE REC- 
ORD, WHERE THERE JS ONE. ONLY WITH 
THIS ASSURANCE CAN CONTRIBUTIONS | 
BE CONSIDERED. 
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Contributing Editor. 
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a “A SICKNESS’’ 
; D. Lucile Field Woodward 
a | 


CALL her Gloria,” the mother 

said when asked the name 
of her little three-year-old girl, and 
added, “she is my bit of sunshine. 
Oh, lady,” she almost sobbed, “if the 
boy were only like her! Don't you 
hink he may some day be well?” 

But the lady could give no hope. She 
could only say what she says to all 
mothers of epileptic boys who ask her 
‘that question: “All that possibly can be 
done shall be done.” 

_ Mrs, —— came to America a few years 
ago with her husband and baby boy. The 
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husband, a musician, fell in love with 
another woman and with her returned 
to the old country, leaving his wife to 
make her way alone with her boy, who 
was then five years old. Gloria had not 
been born. 

To make a living and prepare for the 
coming of the baby girl was hard 
enough, but when the boy began to have 
his “spells” the mother’s courage almost 
failed her. The new baby, however, was 
so healthy that she soom took heart 
again and began to hope for the boy. 

She took him to specialists and spent 
“much money.” Finally one doctor said, 
“Take him to the seashore.” Being a 
capable woman, Mrs. soon found 
work in a seaside city. But the salt 
air did not help; the boy continued 
to have “spells.” 

Then one doctor said that she must 
not stay in the city, but should go into 
the country. 

Again she moved for the baby’s sake, 
and took a small garden farm. Here 
she lost all the money she had saved, 
and the doctor at last advised an in- 
stitution for the boy: 

When pressed for more history, the 
mother said, “No, there is nothing. 
None in the family ever had anything 
like it. My husband and I were both 
strong and all of our people were the 
same.” 


. again she almost sobbed. 
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“Yes,” she continued, “we were always 
strong, except that I was not very well 
for about a year after we were mar- 
ried. 

It seems that then she had grown very 
thin and had feared tuberculosis, but 
had recovered and was again healthy. 
There was, she declared, no epilepsy in 
her husband’s family nor in hers, she 
felt sure. The boy’s father was never 
sick, “but once,” she added as an after- 
thought. Before their marriage he had 
“a sickness,’ but a doctor cured him and 
said that it was all right for him to 
marry. 

“You see, Jady, there is nothing,” and 
“Don't you 
think that my boy may be cured?” 

What could one do but gladden the 
heart of the mother with praises for 
little Gloria? For in the boy’s case there 
was no hope to give. 


OLD BEES IN YOUNG BONNETS 
Fred Brush 


‘T HEIR first impulse to serve beyond 

the home came through love of flow- 
ers. A woman householder at the edge 
of the hamlet was prevented, by injury, 
from starting her flower-beds that 
spring... For years her yard had been 
a show-place in the valley, and filled a 
large part in the woman’s own rather 
lonely’ life. 

Jane got seven girls together and went 
there one morning. “We've come to 
start the flowers—some of them; it’s a 
little late, but we’re bound to make the 
big bed, anyway; the folks can’t really 
do without it,” they announced. 

Passers-by paused to see the group 
all in work-a-day attire, so busily and 
happily stirring the earth, and a man 
asked what the party or ceremony was 
called. 

“A bee,” laughed Jane. 

There had come to her at the moment 
memory of the last of the old “bees” in 
that section, where as a little girl she 
had watched from a window thirty men 
and boys putting in a crippled neigh- 
bor’s late hay, with noise and cheer, 
early finish, wrestling, and outdoor eat- 
ing at the close, 

“This isn’t work at all; it’s a bee,” 
she called, and then had to tell most 
of her work-mates about the custom once 
so prevalent. 

Before noon they stood astonished at 
what had been accomplished by their 
combineg efforts. 

“We could do it all, in another morn- 
ing or two,” they cried jubilantly; “let’s 
finish it, and then tend it till she can be 
out.” 

Home they went to eat well and to 
talk of their new ‘ind if Sez 

They had several more such parties 
that year. The men joined in the third 
one. Half the cemetery, which sloped 
up from the main road in full view, had 
gone to neglect—was an eye-sore tangle. 


amt 
—ebye 
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Additional space was needed; money for 
its betterment had several times been 
raised, but little done. 

The girls proposed a bee, and a bee 
there was. All day the women were 
there with the men, and found a-plenty 
of lighter work to do. They built a 
fire in the rocks and served coffee and 
refreshment. The place was permanent- 
ly reclaimed. No one was obliged to 
spend money; no one criticized others’ 
use of it. 

The bee had come back into that little 
community—a proven best way to ac- 
complish certain good things. By this 
means running spring water was brought 
to the schoolhouse and the church above 
the hamlet, and their common grounds 
improved; the grange hall was repaired 
and added to, much of the interior work 


done by the women. Three stretches 
of bad road were made good; the road- 
side trees were trimmed, some common 
walks laid. gardens planted and special 
crops “rushed” in at times for the handi- 
capped or unfortunate. 

Back on the hill a man and his boy 
fell sick in late autumn, and by midwin- 
ter the family was in distress. A “bee” 
got out from his wood lot and drew to 
the railroad enough ties and mine-timber 
to tide over the troubled times. The 
tree-remnants raised high his wood-pile. 

These co-operations have bettered the 
spirit of the neighborhood, and notably 
upraised confidence in the strength of 
the community. The seven girls, have 
continued to lead, until someone diubbed 
them “the bee girls.” They rather like 
the name. 


Personals 


7 @ HARLIE” WILLARD was al- 
ways my hero. 

Even those of us favored with good 
health and strong physique have our off 
days, days of depression and discourage- 
ment. Charles Dwight Willard was al- 
ways frail physically ; for more than half 
his life he fought off the specter of the 
dread white plague. Through it all he 
was the cheery optimist. So long as he 
could hold up his head, he looked toward 
the sun. The world to him was getting 
better every day. 

Willard was a trained newspaper man 
and writer. He came to California in 
1886. On his arrival in the “land of 
sunshine” he was about “all in.” As his 
health improved, he became active and 
for twenty-five years he did such effect- 
ive work that at the time of his death 
it was generally recognized that his work 
and his influence had been among the 
most potent factors in the building up of 
the remarkable community in which he 
had made his home. 

For a number of years he was secre- 
tary of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, bringing it to a point where 
it became one of the admittedly leading 
commercial organizations of the nation. 
He organized the Municipal League of 
Los Angeles, the city’s most powerful 
purely civic organization, and was still 
its secretary at the time of his death, 
although most of his time in later years 
was devoted to writing—mainly as con- 
tributing editor of the California Out- 
look, the organ of the progressive move- 
ment in California. 

“Charlie” Willard’s own words give a 
better insight to the character of the 
man than anything any one else could 
say. A year before he passed away he 
wrote a letter to some intimate personal 
friends in which he said: 

“It is my good fortune to have almost 
the only profession in which a man can 


earn a fair living and be sick-a-bed at 
the same time. How many of the hun- 
dreds of thousands who are afflicted with 
this disease are so fortunate? But after 
all, who are they in this world that really 
deserve pity? The unlucky? No. The 
sick? No. The poor? No. Who then? 
The unhappy—they and they only. And 
I am not unhappy. On the contrary, but 
for my knowledge that those who are 
dear to me are often troubled with fears 
on my account, I could truthfully say 
that this is the happiest period of my life. 

“T have discovered that four years of 
illness coming to one who has led a life 
of considerable activity has one sur- 
prising form of compensation—it gives 
him a chance to think. Life was 
always an utter mystery to me—awesome 
and tantalizing. At times the sense that 


T. J. EDMONDS 


Chief Probation Officer, Cincinnati 
Juvenile Court. 
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there was something I ought to under- 
stand, and did not, half terrified me, but 
usually I was indifferent about it. T had | 
no other philosophy than that of doing 
today’s work today—a philosophy that 
has this advantage, if industriously car- 
ried out: it gives one no chance to ask 
himself questions. : 

“T feel that when a man who has been 
imprisoned over four years with a wreck- 
ed body, and who has lost his home by 
fire, ventures to say that he is reasonably 
happy, and never enjoyed life so much, | 
there is certainly some form of explana- | 
tion due from him. And here you have ; 
Lye bY 
i 


“Charlie” Willard had found the phil- | 
osopher’s stone. 


Meyer LISSNER. | 
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J. EDMONDS, since 1912 secre- 

* tary of the Associated Charities of - 
Cincinnati, is the new chief probation 
officer of the Hamilton county, Ohio, | 
Juvenile Court He was selected by the | 
social workers of his city, who were re- | 
quested by Frank Gorman, new judge of | 
the court, to unite in nominating an ex- | 
perienced person for the position. 

A native Ohioan, Mr. Edmonds, upon — 
his graduation from Yale in 1906, was 
first employed by the Federation of 
Churches in New York and in settlement © 
work. Later he did newspaper work in — 
Pennsylvania. In 1910 he became busi- 
ness secretary of the Cincinnati Associ- _ 
ated Charities, and a year afterwards — 
general secretary. S| 

Hamilton county is about to expend 
$60,000 in the first widows’ pensions it 
has ever granted. Plans are also on foot 
for the expansion of the court's activi- 
ties next year when it will enlarge its 
functions under the court of auimestic re- 
lations plan. It is the desire of those 
most interested to have made a successful 
demonstration of an idea which they be- 
lieve will be copied. 

It was because his training and record 
fitted him for these tasks that Mr, Ed- 
monds was shouldered with his new re- 
sponsibility. 


HE trustees of the Philadelphia 

mothers’ pension fund have chosen 
Helen Whitehead as chief investigator. 
Miss Whitehead has been for four years 
assistant superintendent of the Girls’ 
House of Refuge at Sleighton Farms. 
Previous to this she had been a visitor 
for the Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society and assistant to the head 
worker at the Henry Booth Settlement, 
Chicago. She was graduated from the 
University of Chicago in 1904 and spent 
the following year in European travel. 


ILLIAM A. Crossland, student in 

the department of sociology at the 
University of Chicago, has been elected 
executive secretary of the Social Welfare 
Board of St. Joseph. Mo. The Social 
Welfare Board is supported by funds 
from both city and county, and is prac- 
tically free to inaugurate any sort of 
social work under the provisions of the 
law. 
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SOCIAL WORK AND ALCOHOL 


To tHE Eprtor: May I express the 
-deep gratification I feel on reading the 
‘eminently sane and timely article in 
your issue of March 21 by Elizabeth 
Tilton, and to voice the earnest hope 
that not only social workers but also 
‘teachers of economics and sociology in 
American institutions of learning may 


| give earnest heed to the query, Are we 
_ neglecting the alcohol problem? 

|. Permit one concrete suggestion: the 
| introduction into the curricula of the 


sschools of philanthropy, colleges and 


universities of the country of regularly 


accredited courses on the liquor prob- 
‘lem. Would not this do much to hasten 
‘the day when the query, “Are social 


| workers neglecting the alcohol prob- 


em?” may be confidently answered in 
the affirmative? The writer is at pres- 
-ent conducting (for the first time) such 


|a class, numbering nearly a hundred 
1 


students, in the University of Southern 
California, where the subject justly at- 


| tracts genuine interest. 


x 
4 
if California. ] 
0 


Sociology, University of Southern 


Los Angeles. 


a A QUESTION OF JUSTICE 


To THE Eprtor: Many church people 


tbelieve that New York’s unemployed 
were within their right in making an 
| appeal to the churches for aid. 
Carpenter of Nazareth gave food to the 


The 


hungry. We, who profess to follow 


_ Him, ought not to resent the fact that 
| hungry men enter church doors. 
To suppose that hungry men would be 
_.arrested and adjudged criminals for mak- 
_ ing such a request for help, appears ab- 


| surd. However, your issue of March 


28 shows that this was done. No one, 
looking at the flashlight picture which 


_ you published, can deny that the men 
were orderly, and were retiring quietly 


at the time of their arrest. 

Such court proceedings are not re-as- 
suring in the eyes of those who love jus- 
tice. The heavy sentences imposed are 
liable to be taken as a condemnation, not 
-of the men sentenced, but of the courts. 
It would be well if through Tue Sur- 


| VEY we might become better acquainted 
_ with our courts and the men who influ- 


ence them. What motives lie back of 
the decisions they hand down? Free 


| government cannot long continue without 


courts that provide justice. It is no 
small matter for courts to render de- 
isions which inspire public mistrust. 

_ This letter does not say that. the courts 
f New York are corrupt, or that any 
of her judges are dishonest. But it does 
say that we have a right to educate our 
courts in moral ideals, and to know that 


every judge is honest. Many facts are 
unpleasantly disturbing. | Rosenthal is 
dead, but it seems probable that Becker 
will be allowed presently to go free. 
Threats of bomb outrages among Ital- 
ians are attributed to “black hand” so- 
ciety, but it is strangely unsafe to re- 
port these threats to officers who are not 
Italians. And, somehow, the offenders 
are in many cases immune to court pro- 
ceedings. Unoffending and innocent 
people, however, are jailed, when they 
ask at church for a little food and shelter. 
Dante S. McCork Le. 


Sunrise, Wyoming. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


To THE Epiror: There have been some 
good answers to what I wrote the other 
day about school lunches. The follow- 
ing brought forward by Mrs. George B. 
Twitchell in Tur Survey for March 14 
seem to me points well taken in their 
favor: 

1. Children should have good substan- 
tial food rather than candy, pickles and 
the like. 

I feel this so strongly that I have 
often thought there ought to be a so- 
ciety for robbing children on the way 
to school, so that they should not be 
able to buy candy, pickles and the like. 
Merely taking the money away from 
them would be a benefit. The school 
lunch, if charged for, is a pure extra 
to the good. 

2. It is a good argument that children 
are found who cannot study unless the 
school does give them a lunch. Also 
that children get so tired walking home 
that they can’t eat their lunch when they 
get there (though I should not suppose 
this last would often be the case). 

3. Another good point is that small 
children need to be fed in the middle 
of the morning. For these the argu- 
ment is much the same as that for pro- 
viding lunch in the high schools—being 
simply that they have got to have a 
lunch at a time when they cannot be at 
home, 

Of course a lunch in the middle of the 
morning is a wholly different proposi- 
tion from lunch which takes the place of 
the midday meal. If the children in the 
lower grades need it, the schools ought 
to see in one way or another that they 
get it. 

The question seems to be whether 
these balance the good arguments on the 
other side, which as I see them are: 

1. Free school lunches take away from 
parents what is probably the strongest 
human motive to the maintaining of a 
successful and orderly life. 

2. They deprive some children of the 
home meal which would otherwise be 
provided, and which could almost always 
be provided if the community made up 
its mind that the home rather than the 


school was the better place for the chil- 
dren to be fed. Of course some fam- 
ilies are, as Mrs. Twitchell has pointed 
out, inevitably and hopelessly broken, 
but even in these cases the best course 
often is to find some other home for the 
child and then to keep it whole. There 
are always families on the border line 
who would be pushed across by any 
weakening of motive. 

It is important to observe that a lunch 
in school is not necessarily a school 
lunch. Most of us can remember when 
we carried sandwiches in a grub box. I 
am sure I shall never forget the day I 
started to school with a Bartlett pear 
in my pocket and what I found there 
when the hungry moment came. In 
Boston we take some pains to get the 
parents to furnish the children with mid- 
morning lunches, and to see that the 
lunch is not pickles and candy but some 
form of human food. 

Of course it is also clear that a school 
lunch of either kind need not be a hand- 
out but may be paid for by the children. 
The trouble here is that soft-hearted 
teachers will surreptitiously put either 
extra sugar into the cocoa or pennies 
into the children’s pockets, so that the 
hand-out feature creeps in, and the more 
wretched the child can be made to ap- 
pear, the more free feed he gets. 

To me the most important moral is :— 
if you are going to have school lunches, 
you ought to have a good school and 
home visitor to find out just what the 
circumstances are. Indeed every school 
should have such a visitor anyway, and 
should, through her, plan to secure from 
the proper source a radical and thor- 
oughgoing treatment in each case. 

JosEepH LEE. 

Boston. 


THE HIGH COST OF TEACHING 


To THE Epiror: I am compelled to re- 
nounce my subscription to THE Survey, 
resorting to library copies of your pa- 
per. When other sociological explora- 
tions have been completed, THE SuRvEY 
might turn its attention to the teaching 
class. A survey of this group would re- 
veal a condition of low wages, struggle 
against the high cost of living (unaf- 
fected by tariff manipulation), and an 
effort to reach a standard of living set 
and demanded by the community, which 
will go far to explain any shortcomings 
observed among this class. 

JOSEPHINE M. Burnuam. 
[Wellesley College. ] 
Wellesley, Mass. 


A PRISONER'S LETTER 


To tHE Eprtor: I never fail to get 
a huge amount of enjoyment from THE 
Survey and I want to take this opportu- 
nity to voice my thanks. I see you, too, 
have been inoculated with the prison re- 
form movement. Volumes are being 
written on prison reform. The time 
seems ripe ior periodical outcroppings 
of sage advice and suggestions. We who 
are confined in the prisons of New York 
state anxiously, eagerly, scan the col- 
umns of the press—only to be doomed 
to inevitable, bitter disappointment. 

All the “reforms” instituted in the last 
decade were purely theoretical, and be- 
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cause they were only visionary, evanes- 
cent, theoretical dream-thoughts, the, vi- 
tal question confronts us: Why do men 
return to our prisons the second, even 
the third time? 

The “reform” wave in New York 
state, practically had its inception in 
1897, when the contract system was 
abolished. In 1904, ‘‘stripes’” were par- 
tially removed; two years later, all the 
prison population was clothed in gray, 
yet, in spite of these “reforms” it did 
not diminish the percentage of those who 
returned for the second time. 

Mid the rattle and bang of committee 
meetings, of 1ippling reform waves and 
more or less grave and learned (?), 
mostly super-esthetic, but ridiculously 
maudlin, inadequate, wofully inconse- 
quent theories, resolutions, and fancy 
stunts, served a la mode by the average, 
no doubt, earnest, but lamentably mis- 
guided and unqualified, prison reform so- 
ciety, the same old question is still go- 
ing its senile rounds. Is the convict a 
product of regular, ordinary human clay, 
to be dealt with on the simple hypothesis 
that he is, perforce, prone to err? Or 
is he, mayhap, as some of our adoles- 
cent reformers would seem to imply, an 
extraordinary abnormality of nature, 
composed of pure, unadulterated gobs 
of re-inforced muck, with the further 
and, of course, natural conclusion that 
no possible good can emanate from such 
a course? 

And yet, was it not said, “no good can 
come out of Nazareth”? 

Theory is doomed. The real, the prac- 
tical, the genuine, is surely, implacably 
superseding these moss-covered, stale, 
criminally silly platitudes. A vast amount 
of mushy sentimentality is being gratu- 
itously thrown at the men behind the 
walls, tending to arouse the nauseous 
specter of self pity. That does nor help, 
it degrades—and it doesn’t answer the 
question: Why do the men return to 
prison again? and the answer: They are 
forced back. 

The power of the human soul cannot 
be measured; no man guesses the real 
strength of his fellow man. It is an 
undisputed fact, that upon leaving prison, 
every man is prejudged. We are all 
damned alike—the foul rape fiend with 
the chap who commits a crime because 
he ignored the admonition, “vengeance 
is mine’; the fellow who leaves the big 
gate behind, who takes no thought of 
the future, with the man who sincerely, 
honestly, wants to be clean and straight. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the men who 
leave prison, really, sincerely, want to 
make good. The public will not let them. 

Let me give you a glimpse ot the 
“returning” process. I am an advertis- 
ing expert, fully capable of earning at 
least $3,000 a year. I apply to an agency 
for employment; I demonstrate my abil- 
ity and, in spite of this, I am offered 
work at $10 to $12 a week, simply be- 
cause I dare compete with my more vir- 
tuous brother. The sickly, petered out, 
bromide, “you'll have to start at the bot- 
tom” is a pitiful, unscrupulous, hypocrit- 
ical lie. They will get the same quality 
and amount of work that a $3,000 man 
gives for $10 or $12 and pocket the dif- 
ference with smug complacency. I am 


treated with scant courtesy. Every hour 
of the day I am shown, in a hundred 
different ways, that I am there on suf- 
ferance only. In reality, my employer 
is mentally shaking hands with himself, 
only he fears to show it—the glad hand 
of friendship isn’t extended. He seems 
to fear contamination. 


It takes a smashing good man to stand 
the razzle-dazzle of a prison term and 
stay sweet. The average prisoner builds 
mighty plans for redeeming the past. 
Prison-born ideas, however, when stacked 
against stern, relentless, immutable real- 
ity, somehow do not seem as alluring, 
as genuine, on the outside of the gate. 
His fight is against tradition, the com- 
munity; and if he fails—will you not 
concede that the scrap was an intensely 
bitter one and pitifully uneven? ~ 

Reform! Why the very word itself 
is a paradox, a misnomer; it’s so much 
larger and immeasurably more human 
and sentient than the great majority of 
men realize. Rather let the attitude of 
society. reform, reform its vague, unre- 
liable conceptions of the prisoner. IJntel- 
lectual emancipation is the only reform 
that is really reform, and that only can 
come from without, from those who ar- 
rogate to themselves the lofty attitude 
of “I am holier than thou.” 


Intellectual emancipation! Aye, set 
the mind free, and out of chaos, will 
arise, majestically, . benignly, reform. 
Psychologists have demonstrated that 
man invariably travels a round-about 
course in his mental gyrations, even with 
the most simple ideas; we scarcely ever 
think directly to them, but go off at a 
tangent. Isn't it ridiculous to hear every 
other person solemnly assert their belief 
that man—another animal, bear in mind 
—can be reformed and reshapen from 
his natural bent, this bent being the 
natural expression of his inherent in- 
stincts? 


I refuse, most emphatically, the impli- 
cation, that I will ever reform. To bring 
my contention home, I deny that there is 
anything in me to reform (I refer to the 
criminal aspect). I will reorder my life 
—get back to first principles—I realize 
that my scheme of things spells chaos, 
but, in redeeming my _birthright—ye 
gods! that isn’t reform. 

Let those in prison work for men’s 
wages; give them something to strive 
for; an end to appeal to their ambitions 
—make it part of the prison system to 
provide jobs for the home-going pris- 
oner, and not require a friendless man— 
often an illiterate foreigner—to provide 
his own job. Work along these lines, 
and you will begin to realize something 
of the Utopian dream, 


When June shall have arrived, I, too, 
go forth to do battle with the world. 
I shall not he forced hack, because it’s 
a labor of love that I have set my hand 
to; not all love, rather something on 
an infinite plane with love: power, pres- 
tige, money, rehabiliation; the cement- 
ing of ties I wilfully cut asunder; the 
making of true, genuine friends. 

Lack of funds will often obstruct my 
way—temptation, prejudice, ostracism, 
mayhap, all these will make the fight 
long and tortuous—but I'll win in the 


“Bruere read it to me one evening, as ar 
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end, because right, not might, will be 
my guiding star. a 
The time is ripe for the emancipation 
of the prisoner, may the gods prove 
propitious. We, the prisoners of New 
York state, are pinning our faith on 
Hon. John W. Riley, superintendent of 
state prisons. Nightly prayers arise, t 
the end that he be given strength ane 
aid to do the things that are only just 
and proper. The state of New York 
has reason to be proud of such a man, 
it must come to his aid now, else hi 
efforts will come to naught. f 
Lew M. Davis. 
[No. 10294, State Prison. ] 
Dannemora, N. Y. 


SOME INF’MATION FOR 
MOTHER 


To THE Eprror: I like immensely Mr. 
Gavit’s article on sex instruction. Mrs. 


, 


example of an exceptionally sane and 
helpful way of giving children the right 
point of view toward sex functions. 
There was just a touch of romance in 
it, which may not be necessary, but the 
idea was splendid and many of us are 
in consequence indebted to Mr. Gavit. 
Henry BRruere. 
[City Chamberlain. ] 
New York. 


To tHE Eprtor: Some Inf’mation for 
Mother puts very graphically what many 
of us have long felt. ( 

The desire of the child to know how 
it came to be here is the most natural 
one in the world. It is a part of that 
great instinct of reproduction which in 
its force is second only to the instinct 
of self-preservation—both, indeed, really 
existing for the preservation of the race, 
Nature cares for the individual only ir 
so far as the welfare of the race i 
wrapped up in him. 

The gratification of this desire for 
knowledge on our children’s part is their 
right, and, it is, moreover, their salva 
tion, for if it is. not: gratified by those 
who should respond to it, the active 
minded child will find other means of 
information, with the too frequent re- 
sult not only of learning much that 
untrue, but, what is much more serious, 
of learning the most sacred facts of 
human existence from the lips of those 
to whom these facts have no signifi 
cance beyond the gratification of animal 
appetite, and whom the whole subject 
thrills with the disgusting fascination 
of forbidden delights. 

Mr. Gavit’s story is very delightful 
and true to life, both in the response of 
the child to the truth when it is told to 
it, and in the half-baked attempt of the 
mother to-give this truth to the child. 
There are many such attempts today, 
for it has become the fashion to tell 
children the laws of reproduction—a 
fashion very excellent if it be done with 
knowledge and with reverence, but not 
unmixed with danger, if it be done 
stupidly and without co-ordination. Even 
so, it is. probably better than: the ole 
stories of storks and doctors’ bags, but 
why go halfway when the whole road 
is such a beautiful one to travel with 
child? 


. 
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To the “Iconoclast’s’ statement that 
“the baby stays in the mother-nest until 


the time comes for it to be born,” the 


child exclaims, 


“Isn’t that beautiful! 
Now, why didn’t my mother tell me 
thatr?? 

The strength of the reproductive in- 
stinct is shown by the universal desire 
of children to play house—they are al- 
ways playing at father, mother and 
children, and the normal child feels— 
just as Mr. Gavit shows it to—the beauty 
of the transmission of life. If a child 
is told the truth about this great gift 
which we have all received and which 
we may in turn pass on, it will feel the 
reverence which this transcendant func- 
tion must inspire in an uncorrupted 
mind. : 

Even a young child can be appealed to 
on behalf of the future, not its future 
alone, but the future of those for whom 
it will some day be responsible. And if 
it is made to understand the proper pur- 
pose of the sexual organs, abuse of these 
organs and later abuse of their function 
will be next to impossible. This rever- 
ence it is the privilege of parents to im- 
part. “Happy is the people that is in 
such a case.” a 

Mrs. Witttam LoweELt Putnam. 

Boston. 


‘“‘ CONSIDER THE OTHER FELLOW ”’ 


To tue Eniror: I am glad to see that 
Mr. Joseph Lee (TI wish I could say 
Cousin Joseph) agrees that I am right in 
saying that inventors are not recognized 
as they should be by capitalists, and that 
this is the key to the situation. Mr. Lee 
says that the real point is “What is there 
that can be done about it?” and Mr. Lee 
adds, “Tell us what to do and we are 
with you.” 

Of course, telling a world what to do 
is not an off-hand topic that one can 


‘take up in the form of a little hopeful 


reply to Mr. Lee or Major Higginson, 
but, in spite of a certain sense of humor 
which gets its chance once in a while, 
I was just being sorely tempted to try 
to do it, when suddenly it occurred to 
me that I had done it before, that I had 
just published a reply (five hundred and 
sixty-one pages or so) which I have 
spent some twenty years in growing 
up to write, and some forty years strug- 
gling to believe, and if Mr. Joseph Lee, 
instead of gracefully wishing to be my 
cousin, would really be serious, buckle 
down, saw wood, and read my book and 
not put me off as mere relative it would 
be, possibly, all thing considered, the 
best way out. 

It is true, as Mr. Lee suggests, that 
there is nothing new in the world’s fail- 
ure to recognize inventors. The as- 
tonishing and revolutionary fact—the 
one I like to make a stand for, is, that 
in an age of machinery, a sweeping 
change is taking place before our eyes 
in regard to the world’s attitude toward 
inventors. It is getting to be their 
world. Everybody (millionaires and all) 
is about to kowtow to them. 

It is this revolutionary attitude to- 
ward inventors, or men with imagina- 
tion, social inventors, world-engineers 
and others that I have been trying to 
begin to express in Crowds. It puts a 


new face on the world for me, and con- 
tradicts all the expectations and beliefs 
I had thought I had since I have begun 
to reckon with it—especially since I have 
begun to apply it to what we can all 
personally do to help the inventors to 
hurry. 

There is one thing I want to add, I 
hope my little article in THE Survey is 
not going to leave me mixed up in any- 
body's mind with the people who are 
“shooting the organist” as Mr. Lee inti- 
mates. 

I would rather blow the organ for 
him, and indeed this very week am I 
not blowing the organ (Harper's Weekly 
for March 14) for Mr. Henry Ford, 
and I am sorry if my letter, to any one, 
seems to identify me with the war 
against capital just because it is capital. 
There is not a day passes but I rejoice 
in some rich man—even one who is not 
so violently rich, if he sees how he can 
do something. 

Well, as I was going to say, Mr. Edi- 
tor, | do wish Tiiz Survey would start 
a movement to get Mr. Joseph Lee to 
read Crowds. If it cannot do better let 
it try to pry him through two chapters— 
the first two ones in the fifth book, News 
and Labor and News and Money ending 
like this: 

“Religion can be expressed much bet- 
ter today in a stockholders’ meeting than 
it can in a prayer meeting. 

“Charles Cabot, of Boston, walked in 
quietly to the stockholders’ meeting of 
the steel trust one day and with a little 
touch of money—$2,900 in one hand, 
and a copy of the American Magazine 
in the other—made (with $2,900) 
$1,468,000,000 do right.” 

GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


Northampton, Mass. 


JOTTINGS 


NEW SETTLEMENT IN HARLEM 


The Henry Meinhard Memorial 
House, a social settlement, has recently 
been established at 100 East 101st street, 
New York city, by Morton H. Mein- 
hard as a memorial to his father. The 
headworker is Morris J. Wessel. The 
district is Jewish, but the policy of the 
settlement will be non-sectarian. Among 
the activities announced will be an em- 
ployment bureau to find work for the 
young people of the neighborhood in 
lines which have the greatest future, 
which the settlement believes will “lie in 
the relations between the producer, 
transporter and consumer.” 


DEMONSTRATING MORAL EDUCATION 


Since coming to this country several 
months ago, F. J. Gould, demonstrator 
and lecturer of the British Moral Edu- 
cation League, has visited thirty large 
cities, seven universities and is said to 
have addressed 14,000 teachers and per- 
sons interested in the education of the 


young. In bringing him here the Inter- 
national Child Welfare League _ co- 
operated with the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Gould has demonstrated his meth- 
ods with classes of children. One of 
the points he tries to impress upon them 
is that in being of service to others a 
kindly intention is not enough; they 
must be ready with specific suggestions 
and ways of making their willingness 
effective. 


MAP OF CRIME 


A map of Kansas showing the pro- 
portionate number of men received at 
the state penitentiary from all counties 
from 1909 to 1913 inclusive has been 
prepared under the direction of Warden 
J. T. Botkin. The nearer the peniten- 
tiary you get the more crime you find, 
the crime center being only forty-five 
miles west of the prison at Lansing. 
The so-called “wet counties,” where pro- 
hibition laws are poorly enforced, show 
the most criminals. A new ruling of the 
Board of Corrections requires every 
prisoner to have a medical and psycho- 
logical examination by the prison physi- 
cian, J. T. Faulkner, and it is now pos- 
sible to learn the number of mental de- 
fectives entering this prison. 


AIDING STRANDED AMERICANS 


The American Benevolent Associa- 
tion of Berlin, which grants relief to 
American citizens, aided 108 persons 
during 1913. Among them were two 
physicians, two civil engineers, one drug- 
gist, five music students, one lawyer, one 
student of philosophy, one locomotive 
engineer, six sailors, one university pro- 
fessor and one farmer. It has a bud- 
get of 6921.41 marks. An interesting 
paragraph in the report records that the 
association appealed to 500 Americans 
registered at the four leading hotels, 
suggesting that they spare the associa- 
tion one of their express checks. “Not 
a single pfenning or a single reply was re- 
ceived.” The executive work is done 
by S. Miles Bouton, an American jour- 
nalist in Berlin. 


GOLDEN RULE AGAIN 


The Golden Rule, for which Cleve- 
land police once were famous, is to 
have a new lease on life under Thomas 
M. Kennedy, new judge of the criminal 
branch of the Common Pleas Court, a 
disciple of Brand Whitlock. Parole 
from the bench for first offenders where 
circumstances are mitigating, personal 
supervision of his own paroled subjects, 
man-to-man talks with those who come 
before him, the giving of sentences to 
fit the man rather than the crime, a new 
application of the indeterminate sen- 
tence law, restriction of police persecu- 
tion and hearty co-operation with the 
county prosecutor—these are some of 
the elements of Judge Kennedy’s Golden 
Rule policy. “Parole from the bench 
is the greatest weapon for mending the 
broken men and women of society that 
we have today,” is his point of view. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

“Want” advertisements under the various head- 
ings “Situations Wanted,”’ ‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St.. New York City. 


Deparinent 
fur Sorial Workers 


OF THE 
INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OCCUPATION 


aa | 
THE ONLY NATIONAL 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE FOR 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


Baad 
FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 
FRANCES CUMMINGS, MANAGER 
130 EAST 22D STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 


Dispensary Department, Chicago Mu- 
nicipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 


At present 10 Dispensaries—40 Nurses, Un- 
equaled opportunity for a Nurse of broad 
education, good training, experience and 
administrative capacity. Salary $1920 to 
$2400 per year. Civil Service examination 
(local residence waived) will be held in 
Chicago about the middle of June, 1914. 
For particulars apply to General Office, Mu- 
nicipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, 105 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. 


FINANCIAL representative for chari- 
table institution of Michigan. Must have 
proven efficiency. Address 1249, Survey. 


WANTED—A man or woman with insti- 
tutional experience as superintendent for 
Colored Orphan Asylum, Riverdale-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAPABLE, conscientious woman. Head 
of Settlement. Twelve years in social 
work. Seeks connection—willing to leave 


New York. Address 1250, Survey. 
SITUATIONS WANTED — Males. 
Young man of refinement and culture 


German, (student), wishes an engagement; 
experienced in business, traveling, automo- 
biling, and outdoor sports. Address 1251, 
SuRVEY. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, two years’ ex- 
perience in Y. M. C. A. work in city of 
100,000 desires position by June ist in So- 
cial Public School Center work. Address 
1252, Survey. 


UNIVERSITY MAN with practical ex- 
perience in Charity Organization work open 
for sociological position requiring person- 
ality, initiative, and executive ability. Must 
offer opportunity for constructive work. 
Address “1253” Survey. 


aa re nC A es See 

WANTED—Position as Superintendent- 
Matron of Home or Institution Experi- 
enced, capable. Highest references. Address 
1254 Survey. 


Pee SY SCE athe eV ne TD eae a ad 
“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane St., New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 


BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK T.ORSER & CO., 
484 FuLTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & E. S. GOLDBERG, 

West Broadway and Hudson Street, 

New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York, 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


All Hospital Supplies. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO., _ 
170 William St. New York 


GO TO ; 


Bermuda 


By Twin-Screw S.S.““BERMUDIAN,” 


the ship that brought President Wilson 
home on the record trip of 40 hours. 
10,518 tons displacement. 


Suites deluxe with private bath. 
Orchestra. 


Bilge keels; double bottom; electric fans; 
wireless telegraph, submarine signals. 


Fastest, newest and only steamer land- 
ing passengers and baggageat the dock 
in Bermuda without transfer by tender, 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 
MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


ro Quebec 


via Halifax, N.S., most delightful cruise of 1500 miles 
Magnificent scenery; Gut of Canso, Northumberland 
Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far-famed 
Saguenay River. S. 5. “Trinidad’’ fron New York 
Jiily 4th and 18th, August Ist and 15th. From Quebec 
July 10th and 24th, August 7th and 21st. 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 
General Agents, Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 
29 Broadway, New York 
THOS. COOK & SON, 245 Broadway 
264 and 563 5th Avenue, New York 
Or Any Ticket Agent 


THE CHRONICLE 


The Only Independent Monthly Magazine Published in the Protestant Episcopal Church — 


FREE, FAIR, FEARLESS 


PROTESTANT, EPISCOPAL, PROGRESSIVE 


A Suggestion: If you wish to keep in touch with progressive thought in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, read The Chronicle. 


The Editorials deal with timely subjects on religious thought and polity, matters of 


social and literary interest. 


Church News of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, and affiliated 
Churches of England, Ireland, Scotland, Canada and the Colonies. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


CURRENT TOPICS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Chronicle for one Year (10 issues, September to June inclusive) $1.00 


The Chronicle and Survey (Regular price of the two $4.00) - 


Circulation constantly increasing. 


$3.00 


Extends to every State and Diocese in the United States. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Single Issue, full page = $10.00 


Single Issue, half page $5.00 


(These rates for current year only, inchiding the June issue) 


Address THE CHRONICLE, Poughkeepsie, New York 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at 
r) Spare moments, in yourown home. You hearthe 
living voice of a native professor pronounce each 
word and phrase. In asurprisingly short time 
you can speak a new language 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


ve combined with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Disc or Cylinder Records. Can be used on 
any talking machine. Send for particulars. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
& 970 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th St.. N.Y. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—‘“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


Che New York 
Schoni of Philanthrony 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 


105 EAST 220 ST. 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Dimecron 


etag 
A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 


SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 
Goan 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 
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With Apmil we are entering the second half of our second 
year as a co-operative enterprise. 


‘The first year we mustered 914 co-operating subscribers. 
This first half of the second year we have received 590 
such subscriptions, and have promise of 138 more; 728 
in all. 


We struck out for a full thousand co-operating subscribers for 
the full twelve months. Will you help us clear the mark > 


More important: Will you help us lay hold of the con- 
structive opportunities which open out before The Survey 
in a hundred ways? 


That is what a co-operative subscription means to us. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
105 East 22d Street, New York City 


_ IT enclose $10 as a Co-operating Subscription to Survey Associates, for the current year. 


i agree ea ee SD Ee oh eee 


— 


- 


Note—A $10 Co-operating Subscription covers the regular $3 subscription, plus a contribution to the educationat 
and field work of the magazine and National Council. It entitles such a subscriber to election as a Survey Associate 
for the current year, but creates no financial liability, nor promise of renewal. (The fiscal year ends September 30.) 
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Co-operating Subscribers 
Marcu ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Aberdeen, Countess of 
Adams, Arthur 

Amrath, J. W. 

Bard, Mrs. Thomas R. 
Benjamin, Miss Fannie 
Blaxter, H. V. 

Brandt, Mrs. J. B. 
Brewer, Mrs. Joseph 
Brown, Lester D. 
Bunker, George R. 

Cash 

Cope, Mrs. Edward. M. 
Cosgrove, John O’Hara 
Courtney, Rt. Rev. Frederick 
Donnelley, Thomas E. 
Dows, Rev. Henry A. 
Eastman, Miss Lucy P. 
Frost, Edward W. 
Gosline, Mrs. W. A. 
Hale, Miss Ellen 
Hartshorn, Mrs. Stewart 
Harvey, P. W. 

Hazen, Miss Louise C. 
Jones, Mrs. S. M. 
Kirkwood, Mrs. Robert C. 
Kneeland, Miss Jessie 
Lobingier, Miss Vida 
Lovejoy, Mrs. W. W. 
Marks, Miss Lucy B. 
Metcalf, George D. 
Mohler, Charles K. 
Moore, H. H. 

Morris, Effingham B. 
Murphy, Hon. J. J. 
Parker, Mrs. Gordon 
Perkins, Douglas 
Pound, Prof. Roscoe 
Rosenberg, Abraham 
Ross, Prof. E. A. 
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Schwab, Miss Emily 
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Smith, Miss Hilda W. 
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White, W. A. 

Whitin, Frederick H. 


The Best Guide in 
Vocational Work 


As an authority on vocational 
work in America, no one, perhaps, 
has a wider experience than J. 
Adams Puffer, teacher, writer, 
lecturer. A university man and a 
student of child problems, teacher 
and principal in industrial and re- 
form schools, and now head of the 
Beacon Vocational Bureau, Boston, 
Mr. Puffer has embodied the result 


of his experience in his book 


Vocational Guidance 


a text crammed with information 
and written specifically to help the 
teacher find the right place for the 
right child. 


CONTENTS 


Vocational Efficiency the Basis of all 
Education 

The Need of a Vocational Guide 

The Effect of Vocational Control 

The Equipment of a Counsellor 

The Methods of a Counsellor 

Men, Women, and Work 

The Differences Among Occupa- 
tions 

Home Making. Agriculture 

The Mechanic Arts. Salesmanship 

Office Work. Foremanship 

The Professions 

The,Foundations of all Success 

The Vocational Guide as a Con- 
structive Social Force 


Price $1.25 
Write for folder 


Rand McNally & Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


The Transactions of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress on School Hygiene 


are now in press. They will be ready for dis- 
tribution some time during the spring. 


Each set consisting of five volumes will con- 
tain more than three hundred and fifty papers 


and over three hundred illustrations bearing 
upon many phases of school hygiene. 


Subscriptions at Six Dollars each for the few 
remaining sets may be addressed to 


THOMAS A. STOREY 
College of the City of New York 
NEW YORK CITY 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL 
TOUR IN EUROPE 


(3rd SEASON) 
For full information address 


DR. E. E. PRATT 


‘ENSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
New York 


One Madison Avenue - - 


We 


TOWN DEVELOPMENT 


A MAGAZINE FOR THE MAN WHO BELIEVES 
IN HIMSELF AND IN HIS TOWN 


Nation and brings them tte: focus for your ready perception. 
Is business bad in your town? Town Development shows why. i 
Is business good? Town Development shows how it can be made far better, ff 
Marketing, Buying, Transportation, Competition, Commercial Co-operation. _ 1 
ECONOMIC—Town Beyelonment draws the great economic problems of the Nation with a | 
graphic pen so that they stand out before yon in clear perspective. 
Is your town stagnant? Town Development suggests the remedy. 
Railroad regulation, Banking legislation, Agricultural development. ra 
CIVIC—Town Development paints the broad scene of civic progress, and spreads across | 
its canvas the wide panorama of the cities of the continent. q 
Is your city government wasteful and corrupt; or 1onest and efficient? © 9 i 
Town Development analyzes the causes of civic waste and civie welfare. a 
Commission government, City manager idea, Civic centres, Housing and Town 
Planning, Public Utilities, Good Roads. 1 
SOCIAL—Town Development flashes the moving picture of our lives; and shows us J 
the conditions in which the people of our own towns and country are living. } 
Are your people happy and EQS ES OMSK If not, why not? Town Development 
ean tell you. ia 
Labor, Minimum wage, Profit sharing, Tenement conditions, Sanitation, Good | 
Health. | 
Men of National Reputation and Universal Scope 
Are Frequent Contributors to Town Development 


Among them are: William Howard Taft, Martin H. Glynn, Charles R. Van Hise, | 
John Purroy Mitchell, Paul Otlet of Belgium, Bert Ball, Carol Aronovici, George {ff 
B. Ford, Munson Havens, Leon C. Marshall, Roland B. Woodward, B. BF. Harris, 
George Woodruff, and Henry Bruere. | 
TOWN DEVELOPMENT plays no politics; pushes no propaganda. It presents | 
the best thought on mooted questions of the day. Its pages are open to all in- ’ 


telligent discussion. 
ABOVE ALL 
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